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Caroline the Illustrious 


QUEEN-CONSORT OF GEORGE Il. AND SOMETIME 
QUEEN-REGENT. 


A Study of her Life and Time. 
BY 
W. H. WILKINS, M.A. F.S.A. 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN.’ 


In the Preface of this book the Author remarks that it is characteristic of the way in 
which historians have neglected the House of Hanover that no life with any claim to com- 
pleteness has yet been written of Caroline of Ansbach, Queen-Consort of George the 
Second, and four times Queen-Regent. Yet, in his opinion, she was by far the greatest of 
our Queens-Consort, and wielded more authority over political affairs than any. of our 
Queens-Regnant, with the exception of Elizabeth and, in quite ancther sense. Victoria. 
The ten years of George the Second’s reign until her death would, Mr. Wilkins thinks, be 
more properly called ‘The Reign of Queen Caroline,’ since for that period she governed 
England with Walpole. And during those years the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which were then bound up with the maintenance of the Hanoverian dynasty upon 
the throne, were firmly established in England. 





LITERATURE.— The book will sustain Mr. Wilkins’s reputation as a student and 
exponent of history.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘A book brimful of highly interesting and entertaining 
matter.’ 


SCOTSMAN.— As a vivacious chronicle of those events which constitute the trimmings 
and the embroideries of serious history, Mr. Wilkins’s work will rank as one of the most 
entertaining books on an interesting period.’ 


NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN.—‘ The author's description of life at Court 
during both reigns, and of such episodes as the rising of 1715 and the quarrel between 
George I. and his son, are full of vivid reading, and his sketches of Walpole, Bolingbroke, 
and other leading politicians are both adequate and fair.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ The sketches of Court life and manners in the days of the first two 
Georges furnish the reader with abundant entertainment. . .. Mr. W. H. Wilkins may be 
congratulated upon the discovery of one illustrious Princess who, though she filled for a 
considerable period a very conspicuous and on the whole a worthy position in the annals 
of this country, has somehow escaped due biographical honours.’ 


THE BARON DE Book Worms In PUNCH.—‘ Brilliantly written, with every incident 
dramatically given, and with every important character duly weighed and valued, there is 
not a dull page in the entire work. It is, indeed, one of the most interesting, as it is one 
of the most delightful, of books, sparkling with the romance of real life that has engrossed 
the Baron’s attentions this many a day. Those who have « lively recollection of The Love 
ow Unerowned Queen will be in no way disappointed with this new work by the same 
author.’ 
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The Disentanglers.’ 


III. 


ADVENTURE OF THE FIRST CLIENTS. 


ERTON was reading the newspaper in the office, expecting 
i a client. Miss Blossom was typewriting in the inner 
chamber ; the door between was open. The office boy knocked at 
Merton’s outer door, and the sound of that boy’s strangled chuck- 
ling was distinctly audible to his employer. There is something 
irritating in the foolish merriment of a youthful menial. No 
conduct could be more likely than that of the office boy to 
irritate the first client, arriving on business of which it were hard 
to exaggerate the delicate and anxious nature. 

These reflections flitted through Merton’s mind as he 
exclaimed ‘ Come in,’ with a tone of admonishing austerity. 

The office boy entered. His face was scarlet, his eyes goggled 
and ran water. Hastily and loudly exclaiming‘ Mr. and Miss 
Apsley’ (which ended with a crow) he stuffed his red pocket 
handkerchief into his mouth and escaped. At the sound of the 
names, Merton had turned towards the inner door, open behind 
him, whence came a clear and piercing trill of feminine laughter 
from Miss Blossom. Merton angrily marched to the inner door, 
and shut his typewriter in with a bang. His heart burned 
within him. Nothing could be so insulting to clients ; nothing so 
ruinous to a nascent business. He wheeled round to greet his 
visitors with a face of apology ; his eyes on the average level of 


1 Copyright 1901 by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the human countenance divine. There was no human coun- 
tenance divine. There was no human countenance at that 
altitude. His eyes encountered the opposite wall, and a print of 
‘Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens.’ 

In a moment his eyes adjusted themselves to a lower elevation. 
In front of him were standing, hand in hand, a pair of small 
children, a boy of nine in sailor costume, but with bare knees not 
usually worn by naval officers, and a girl of seven with her finger 
in her mouth. 

The boy bowed gravely. He was a pretty little fellow with 
a pale oval face, arched eyebrows, promise of an aquiline nose, 
and two large black eyes. ‘I think, sir,’ said the child, ‘I 
have the pleasure of redressing myself to Mr. Gray or Mr. 
Graham ?’ 

‘Graham, at your service,’ said Merton, gravely; ‘may I ask 
you and Miss Apsley to be seated ?’ ‘ 

There was a large and imposing armchair in green leather; 

the client’s chair. Mr. Apsley lifted his little sister into 
it, and sat down beside her himself. She threw her arms 
round his neck, and laid her flaxen curls on his shoulder. 
Her blue eyes looked shyly at Merton out of her fleece of gold. 
The four shoes of the clients dangled at some distance above the 
carpet. 
‘You are the author of this article, I think, Mr. Graham ?’ 
said Mr. Apsley, showing his hand, which was warm, and 
holding out a little crumpled ball of paper, not precisely 
fresh. 

Merton solemnly unrolled it; it contained the advertisement 
of his firm. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ I wrote that.’ 

‘You got our letters, for you answered them,’ said Mr. Apsley, 
with equal solemnity. ‘Why do you want Bats and me?’ 

‘The lady’s name is Bats ?’ said Merton, wondering why he 
was supposed to ‘ want’ either of the pair. 

‘My name is Batsy. I like you: you are pretty,’ said Miss 
Apsley. 

Merton positively blushed: he was unaccustomed to compli- 
ments so frank from a member of the sex at an early stage of a 
business interview. He therefore kissed his fair client, who put 
up a pair of innocent damp lips, and then allowed her attention 
to be engrossed by a coin on his watch-chain. 

‘I don’t quite remember your case, sir, or what you mean 
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by saying | wanted you, though I am delighted to see you,’ he 
said to Mr. Apsley. ‘We have so many letters! With your 
permission I shall consult the letter book.’ 

‘The article says ‘‘To Parents, Guardians, Children, and 
others.” It was in print,’ remarked Mr. Apsley, with a heavy 
stress on “ children,” aud she said you wanted us.’ 

The mystified Merton, wondering who ‘she’ was, turned the 
pages of the letter book, mumbling, ‘Abernethy, Applecombe, 
Ap. Davis, Apsley. Here we are,’ he began to read the letter 
aloud. It was typewritten, which, when he saw his clients, not 
a little surprised him. 

‘Gentlemen,’ the letter ran, ‘having seen your advertisement 
in the Daily Diatribe of to-day, May 17, I desire to express my 
wish to enter into communication with you on a matter of 
pressing importance.—I am, in the name of my sister, Miss 
Josephine Apsley, and myself, 

‘Faithfully yours, 
‘THomas LLOYD APSLEY.’ 


‘ That’s the letter,’ said Mr. Apsley, ‘and you wrote to us.’ 

‘And what did I say?’ asked Merton. 

‘Something about preferences, which we did not under- 
stand.’ 

‘References, perhaps,’ said Merton. ‘Mr. Apsley, may I ask 
whether you wrote this letter yourself?’ 

‘No; None-so-pretty printed it on a kind of sewing machine. 
She told us to come and see you, so we came. J called her None- 
so-pretty, out of a fairy story. She does not mind. Gran says 
she thinks she rather likes it.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if she did,’ said Merton. ‘But what is 
her real name ?’ 

‘She made me promise not to tell. She was staying at the 
Home Farm when we were staying at Gran’s.’ 

‘Is Gran your grandmother ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Apsley. 

Hereon Bats remarked that she was ‘ velly hungalee.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Merton, ‘Luncheon shall be brotight at 
once,’ He rang the bell, and, going out, interpellated ‘the office 
boy. 

‘Why did you laugh when my friends came to luncheon? 
You must learn manners.’ 

‘Please, sir, the kid, the young gentleman I mean, said 
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he came on business,’ answered the boy, showing apoplectic 
symptoms. 

‘So he did, luncheon is his business. Go and bring luncheon 
for—five, and see that there are chicken, cutlets, tartlets, apricots, 
and ginger-beer.’ 

The boy departed and Merton reflected. ‘ A hoax, somebody’s 
practical joke,’ he said to himself. ‘I wonder who Miss None-so- 
pretty is.’ Then he returned, assured Batsy that luncheon was 
even at the doors, and leaving her to look at Pwnch, led Mr. 
Apsley aside. ‘Tommy,’ he said (having seen his signature), 
‘where do you live?’ 

The boy named a street on the frontiers of St. John’s Wood. 

‘And who is your father ?’ 

‘Major Apsley, D.S.0.’ 

‘ And how did you come here ?’ 

‘Inahansom. I told the man to wait.’ 

‘How did you get away ?’ 

‘ Father took us to Lord’s, with Miss Limmer, and there was 
a crowd, and Bats and I slipped out; for None-so-pretty said we 
ought to call on you.’ 

‘Who is Miss Limmer ?’ 

‘ Our governess.’ 

‘Have you a mother ?’ 

The child’s brown eyes filled with tears, and his cheeks 
flushed. ‘It was in India that she ‘ 

‘Yes, be a man, Tommy. I am looking the other way, 
which Merton did for some seconds. ‘Now, Tommy, is Miss 
Limmer kind to you?’ 

The child’s face became strangely set and blank; his eyes 
looking vacant. ‘Miss Limmer is very kind to us. She loves 
us and we love her dearly. Ask Batsy,’ he said in a monotonous 
voice, as if he were repeating a lesson. ‘ Batsy, come here,’ he 
said in the same voice. ‘Is Miss Limmer kind to us?’ 

Batsy threw up her eyes—it was like a stage effect, ‘We 
love Miss Limmer dearly, and she loves us. She is very very 
kind to us, like our dear mamma.’ Her voice was monotonous 
too, ‘I never can say the last part,’ said Tommy. ‘ Batsy knows 
it; about dear mamma.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Merton. ‘Tommy, why did you come here ?’ 

‘{ don’t know. [I told you that None-so-pretty told us to. 
She did it after she saw that when we were bathing.” Tommy 
raised one of his little loose breeks that did not cover the knee. 
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That was not pleasant to look on: it was on the inside of the 
right thigh. 

*‘ How did you get hurt there ?’ asked Merton. 

The boy’s monotonous chant began again: his eyes were fixed 
and blank as before. ‘I fell off a tree, and my leg hit a branch 
on the way down.’ 

‘ Curious accident,’ said Merton ; ‘and None-so-pretty saw the 
mark ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And asked you how you got it ?’ 

‘Yes, and she saw blue marks on Batsy, all over her arms.’ 

‘And you told None-so-pretty that you fell off a tree ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And she told you to come here ?’ 

‘Yes, she had read your printed article.’ 

‘ Well, here is luncheon,’ said Merton, and bade the office boy 
call Miss Blossom from the inner chamber to share the meal. 
Batsy had as low a chair as possible, and was disposing her 
napkin to do the duty of a pinafore. 

Miss Blossom entered from within with downcast eyes. 

‘ None-so-pretty !’ 

‘ None-so-pretty !’ shouted the children, while Tommy rushed 
to throw his arms round her neck, to meet which she stooped 
down, concealing a face of blushes. Batsy descended from her 
chair, waddled up, climbed another chair, and attacked the girl 
from the rear. The office boy was arranging luncheon. Merton 
called him to the writing-table, scribbled a note, and said ‘ Take 
that to Dr. Maitland, with my compliments.’ 

Maitland had been one of the guests at the inaugural dinner. 
He was entirely devoid of patients, and was living on the antici- 
pated gains of a great work on Clinical Psychology. 

‘Tell Dr. Maitland he will find me at luncheon if he comes 
instantly,’ said Merton as the boy fled on his errand. ‘I see 
that I need not introduce you to my young friends, Miss Blossom,’ 
said Merton. ‘May I beg you tohelp Miss Apsley to arrange her 
tucker ?’ 

Miss Blossom, almost unbecomingly brilliant in her com- 
plexion, did as she was asked. Batsy had cold chicken, new 
potatoes, green peas, and two helpings of apricot tart. Tommy 
devoted himself to cutlets. A very mild shandygaff was com- 
pounded for him in an old Oriel pewter. Both children made love 
to Miss Blossom with their eyes. It was not at all what Merton 
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felt inclined to do; the lady had entangled him in a labyrinth of 
puzzledom. 

‘None-so-pretty,’ exclaimed Tommy, ‘I am glad you told us 
to come here. Your friends are nice.’ 

Merton bowed to Tommy, ‘I am glad too,’ he said. ‘ Miss 
Blossom knew that we were kindred souls, same kind of chaps, 
I mean, you and me, you know, Tommy !’ 

Miss Blossom became more and more like the fabled peony, 
the crimson variety. Luckily the office boy ushered in Dr. 
Maitland, who, exchanging glances of surprise with Merton, over 
the children’s heads, began to make himself agreeable. He had 
nearly as many tricks as Miss Maskelyne. He was doing the 
shortsighted man eating celery, and unable to find the salt 
because he is unable to find his eyeglass. 

Merton seeing his clients absorbed in mirth, murmured some- 
thing vague about ‘ business,’ and spirited Miss Blossom away to 
the inner chamber. 

‘Sit down, pray, Miss Blossom. There is no time to waste. 
What do you know about these children? Why did you send 
them here ?’ 

The girl, who was pale enough now, said, ‘I never thought 
they would come.’ 

‘They are here, however. What do you know about them ?’ 

‘I went to stay, lately, at the Home Farm on their grand- 
mother’s place. We became great friends. I found out that they 
were motherless, and that they were being cruelly ill-treated by 
their governess.’ 

‘Miss Limmer ?’ 

‘Yes. But they both said they loved her dearly. They 
always said that when asked. I gathered from their grandmother, 
old Mrs. Apsley, that their father would listen to nothing against 
the governess. The old lady cried in a helpless way, and said he 
was capable of marrying the woman, out of obstinacy, if anybody 
interfered. I had your advertisement, and I thought you might 
disentangle him. It was a kind of joke. I only told them that 
you were a kind gentleman. I never dreamed of their really 
coming.’ 

‘ Well, you must take them back again presently, there is the 
address. You must see their father; you must wait till you see 
him. And how are you to explain this escapade? I can’t have 
the children taught to lie.’ 

‘They have been taught that lesson already.’ 
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‘I don’t think they are aware of it,’ said Merton. 

Miss Blossom stared. 

‘I can’t explain, but you must find a way of helping them 
out of a scrape.’ 

‘I think I can manage it,’ said Miss Blossom demurely. 

‘I hope so. And manage, if you please, to see this Miss 
Limmer and observe what kind of person she is,’ said Merton, 
with his hand on the door handle, adding, ‘Please ask Dr. 
Maitland to come here, and do you keep the children amused for 
a moment.’ 

Miss Blossom nodded and left the room; there was laughter 
in the other chamber. Presently Maitland joined Merton. 

‘Look here,’ said Merton, ‘ we must be rapid. These children 
are being cruelly ill-treated and deny it. Will you get into talk 
with the boy, and ask him if he is fond of his governess, say 
‘Miss Limmer,’ and notice what he says and how he says it ? 
Then we must pack them away.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Maitland. 

They returned to the children. Miss Blossom retreated to 
the inner room. Bats simplified matters by falling asleep in the 
client’s chair. Maitland began by talking about schools. Was 
Tommy going to Eton ? 

Tommy did not know. He had a governess at home. 

‘Not at a preparatory school yet? A big fellow like you?’ 

Tommy said that he would like to go to school, but they 
would not send him. 

‘Why not?’ 

Tommy hesitated, blushed, and ended by saying that they 
didn’t think it safe, as he walked in his sleep. 

‘You will soon grow out of that,’ said Maitland, ‘ but it is not 
very safe at school. A boy I knew was found sound asleep on 
the roof at school.’ 

‘He might have fallen off,’ said Tommy. 

‘Yes. That’s why your people keep you at home. Bni ina 
year or two you will be all right. Know any Latin jyei ?’ 

Tommy said that Miss Limmer taught him Latin. 

‘Are you and she great friends ?’ 

Tommy’s face and voice altered as before, while he mechani- 
cally repeated the tale of the mutual affection which linked him 
with Miss Limmer. 

‘ That’s all very jolly,’ said Maitland. 

‘Now, Tommy,’ said Merton, ‘we must waken Batsy, and 
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Miss Blossom is going to take you both home. Hope we shall 
often meet.’ 

He called Miss Blossom ; Batsy kissed both of her new friends. 
Merton conducted the party to the cab, and settled, in spite of 
Tommy’s remonstrances, with the cabman, who made a good 
thing of it, and nodded when told to drive away as soon as he had 
deposited his charges at their door. Then Merton led Maitland 
upstairs and offered him a cigar. 

‘What do you think of it ?’ he asked. 

‘Common post-hypnotic suggestion by the governess,’ said 
Maitland. 

‘I guessed as much, but can it really be worked like that? 
You are not chaffing ?’ 

‘Simplest thing to work in the world,’ said Maitland. ‘A lot 
of nonsense, however, that the public believes in can’t be done. 
The woman could not sit down in St. John’s Wood, and “ will” 
Tommy to come to her if he was in the next room. At least she 
might “ will” till she was black in the face, and he would know 
nothing about it. But she can put him to sleep, and make him 
say what he does not want to say, in answer to questions, after- 
wards, when he is awake.’ 

‘ You’re sure of it ?’ 

‘It isas certain as anything in the world up to a certain point.’ 

‘The girl said something that the boy did not say, more gush- 
ing, about his dead mother.’ 

‘The hypnotised subject often draws a line somewhere.’ 

‘The woman must be a fiend,’ said Merton. 

‘Some of them are, now and then,’ said the author of Clini- 


cal Psychology. 
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Miss Blossom’s cab, the driver much encouraged by Tommy, 
who conversed with him through the trap in the roof, dashed up 
to the door of a house close to Lord’s. The horse was going fast, 
and nearly cannoned into another cab-horse, also going fast, 
which was almost thrown on its haunches by the driver. In- 
side the other hansom was a tall man with a pale face under the 
tan, who was nervously gnawing his moustache. Miss Blossom saw 
him, Tommy saw him, and cried ‘Father!’ Half-hidden behind 
a blind of the house Miss Blossom beheld a woman’s face, expec- 
tant. Clearly she was Miss Limmer. All the while that they 
were driving Miss Blossom’s wits had heen at work to construct 
a story to account for the absence and return of the children. 
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Now, by a flash of invention, she called to her cabman, ‘ Drive on 
—fast!’ Major Apsley saw his lost children with their arms 
round the neck of a wonderfully pretty girl; the pretty girl 
waved her parasol to him with a smile, beckoning forwards ; 
the children waved their arms, calling out ‘ A race! a race!’ 

What could a puzzled parent do but bid his cabman follow 
like the wind? Miss Blossom’s cab flew past Lord’s, dived into 
Regent’s Park, leading by two lengths; reached the Zoological 
Gardens, and there its crew alighted, demurely waiting for the 
Major. He leaped from his hansom, and taking off his hat, strode 
up to Miss Blossom, as if he were leading a charge. The children 
captured him by the legs. ‘What does this mean, Madam? 
What are you doing with my children? Who are you?’ 

‘ She’s None-so-pretty,’ said Tommy, by way of introduction. 

Miss Blossom bowed with grace, and raising her head, shot two 
violet rays into the eyes of the Major, which were of a bistre hue. 
But they accepted the message, like a receiver in wireless tele- 
graphy. No man, let be a Major, could have resisted None-so- 
pretty at that moment. ‘Come into the gardens,’ she said, and 
led the way. ‘You would like a ride on the elephant, Tommy ?’ 
she asked Master Apsley. ‘And you, Batsy ?’ 

The children shouted assent. 

‘How in the world does she know them?’ thought the 
bewildered officer. 

The children mounted the elephant. 

‘Now, Major Apsley,’ said Miss Blossom, ‘I have found your 
children.’ 

‘Towe you thanks, Madam ; I have been very anxious, but , 

‘It is more than your thanksI want. I want you to do 
something for me, a very little thing,’ said Miss Blossom, with 
the air of a supplicating angel, the violet eyes dewy with tears. 

‘IT am sure I shall be delighted to do anything you ask, but , 

‘Will you promise? It is a very little thing indeed!’ and 
her hands were clasped in entreaty. ‘Please promise!’ 

‘Well, I promise.’ 

‘Then keep your word : it is a little thing! Take Tommy 
home this instant, let nobody speak to him or touch him—and 
—make him take a bath, and see him take it.’ 

‘Take a bath !’ 

‘Yes, at once, along with you. Then ask him... . any 
questions you please, but pay extreme attention to his answers 
and his face, and the sound of his voice. If that is not enough 
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do the same with Batsy. And after that I think you had better 
not let the children out of your sight for a short time.’ 

‘ These are very strange requests.’ 

‘ And it was by a strange piece of luck that I met you driving 
home to see if the lost children were found, and secured your 
attention before it could be pre-engaged.’ 

‘But where did you find them and why-——?’ 

Miss Blossom interrupted him, ‘ Here is the address of Dr. 
Maitland, I have written it on my own card ; he can answer some 
questions you may want to ask. Later I will answer anything. 
And now in the name of God,’ said the girl reverently, with sudden 
emotion, ‘ you will keep your promise to the letter?’ 

‘I will’ said the Major, and Miss Blossom waved her parasol 
to the children. ‘You must give the poor elephant a rest, he 
is tired,’ she cried, and the tender-hearted Batsy needed no more 
to make her descend from the great earth-shaking beast. The 
children attacked her with kisses, and then walked off, looking 
back, each holding one of the paternal hands, and treading, after 
the manner of childhood, on the paternal toes. 

Miss Blossom walked till she met an opportune omnibus. 

About an hour later a four-wheeler bore a woman with blazing 
eyes, and a pile of trunks gaping untidily, from the Major’s house 
in St. John’s Wood Road. 

The Honourable Company had won its first victory: Major 
Apsley, having fulfilled Miss Blossom’s commands, had seen what 
she expected him to see, and was disentangled. 


The children still call their new stepmother None-so-pretty. 





IV. 
ADVENTURE OF THE RICH UNCLE. 


‘His God is his belly, Mr. Graham,’ said the client, ‘and if the 
text strikes you as disagreeably unrefined, think how it must pain 
me to speak thus of an uncle, if only by marriage.’ 

The client was a meagre matron of forty-five, or thereabouts. 
Her dark scant hair was smooth, and divided down the middle. 
Acerbity spoke in every line of her face, which was of a dusky 
yellow, where it did not rather verge on the faint hues of a violet 
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past its prime. She wore thread gloves, and she carried a 
battered reticule of Early Victorian days, in which Merton 
suspected that tracts were lurking. She had an anxious peevish 
mouth ; in truth she was not the kind of client in whom Merton’s 
heart delighted. 

And yet he was sorry for her, especially as her rich uncle’s 
cook was the goddess of the gentleman whose god had just been 
denounced in scriptural terms by the client, a Mrs. Gisborne. 
She was sad, as well she might be, for she was a struggler, with a 
large family, and great expectations from the polytheistic uncle 
who adored his cook and one of his nobler organs. 

‘What has his history been, this gentleman’s—Mr. Fulton, 
I think you called him ?’ 

‘He was a drysalter in the City, sir,’ and across Merton’s 
mind flitted a vision of a dark shop with Finnan haddocks, 
bacon, and tongues in the window, and smelling terribly of 
cheese. 

‘Oh, a drysalter?’ he said, not daring to display ignorance 
by asking questions to corroborate his theory of the drysalting 
business. 

‘A drysalter, sir, and isinglass importer.’ 

Merton was conscious of vagueness as to isinglass, and was 
distantly reminded of a celebrated race-horse. However, it was 
clear that Mr. Fulton was a retired tradesman of some kind. 
‘He went out of isinglass—before the cheap scientific substitute 
was invented (it is made out of old quill pens)—with seventy-five 
thousand pounds. And it ought to come to my children. He 
has not another relation living but ourselves; he married my 
aunt. But we never see him: he said that he could not stand our 
Sunday dinners at Hampstead.’ 

A feeling not remote from sympathy with Mr. Fulton stole 
over Merton’s mind as he pictured these festivals. ‘Is his god 
very—voluminous ?’ 

Mrs. Gisborne stared. 

‘Is he a very portly gentleman ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Graham, he is next door to a skeleton, though you 
would not expect it, considering.’ 

‘Considering his devotion to the pleasures of the table ?’ 

‘Gluttony, shameful waste J call it. And he is a stumbling 
block and a cause of offence to others. He is a patron of the 
City and Suburban College of Cookery, and founded two scholarships 
there, for scholars learning how to pamper the——’ 
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‘The epicure,’ said Merton. He knew the City and Suburban 
College of Cookery. One of his band, a Miss Frere, was a Fellow 
and Tutor of that academy. 

‘And about what age is your uncle ?’ he asked. 

‘ About sixty, and not a white hair on his head.’ 

‘Then he may marry his cook ?’ 

‘He will, sir.’ 

‘And is very likely to have a family.’ 

Mrs. Gisborne sniffed, and produced a pocket handkerchief 
from the Early Victorian reticule. She applied the handkerchief 
to her eyes in silence. Merton observed her with pity. ‘We 
need the money so; there are so many of us, said the 
lady. 

"Do you think that Mr. Fulton is—passionately in love, with 
his domestic ?’ 

‘He only loves his meals,’ said Mrs. Gisborne; ‘he does not 
want to marry her, but she has a hold over him through— 
his c 

‘ Passions, not of the heart,’ said Merton hastily. He dreaded 
an anatomical reference. 

‘He is afraid of losing her. He and his cronies give each 
other dinners, jealous of each other they are; and he actually 
pays the woman two hundred a year.’ 

‘And beer money?’ said Merton. He had somewhere read 
or heard of beer money as an item in domestic finance. 

‘I don’t know about that. The cruel thing is that she isa 
woman of strict temperance principles. So am I. I am sure it 
is an awful thing to say, Mr. Graham, but Satan has sometimes 
put it into my heart to wish that the woman, like too, too many 
of her sort, was the victim of alcoholic temptations. He has a 
fearful temper, and if once she was not fit for duty at one of his 
dinners, this awful gnawing anxiety would cease to ride my 
bosom. He would pack her off.’ 

‘Very natural. She is free from the besetting sin of the 
artistic temperament ?’ 

‘If you mean drink, she is; and that is one reason why he 








values her. His last cook, and his last but one——’ Here Mrs. 
Gisborne narrated at some length the tragic histories of these 
artists. ‘Providential, I thought it, but now , she said 
despairingly. . 


‘She certainly seems a difficult woman to dislodge,’ said 
Merton, ‘A dangerous entanglement. Any followers allowed ? 
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Could anything be done through the softer emotions? Would 
a guardsman, for instance——?’ 

‘She hates the men. Never one of them darkens her kitchen 
fire. Offers she has had by the score, but they come by post, 
and she laughs and burns them. Old Mr. Potter, one of his 
cronies, tried to get her away that way, but he is over seventy, 
and old at that, and she thought she had another chance to 
better herself. And she’ll take it, Mr. Graham, if you can’t do 
something : she'll take it.’ 

‘Will you permit me to say that you seem to know a good 
deal about her? Perhaps you have some sort of means of intelli- 
gence in the enemy’s camp?’ 

‘The kitchenmaid,’ said Mrs. Gisborne, purpling a little, ‘is 
the sister of our servant, and tells her things.’ 

‘I see,’ said Merton. ‘Now can you remember any little 
weakness of this, I must frankly admit, admirable artist and ex- 
emplary woman ?’ 

‘You are not going to take her side, a scheming red-faced 
hussy, Mr. Graham ?’ 

‘I never betrayed a client, Madam, and if you mean that I 
am likely to help this person into your uncle’s arms, you greatly 
misconceive me, and the nature of my profession.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I will say that your heart does 
not seem to be in the case.’ 

‘It is not quite the kind of case with which we are accustomed 
to deal, said Merton. ‘ But you have not answered my question. 
Are there any weak points in the defence ? To Venus she is cold, 
of Bacchus she is disdainful.’ 

‘I never heard of the gentleman, I am sure, sir, but as to her 
weaknesses, she has the temper of a > Here Mrs. Gisborne 
paused for a comparison. Her knowledge of natural history and 
of mythology, the usual sources of parallels, failed to provide a 
satisfactory resemblance to the cook’s temper. 

‘The temper of a Megera,’ said Merton, admitting to himself 
that the word was not, though mythological, what he could 
wish. 

‘Of a megzra, as you know that creature, sir, and impetuous ! 
If everything is not handy, if that poor girl is not like clockwork 
with the sauces, and herbs, and things, if a saucepan boils over, 
or a ham falls into the fire, if the girl treads on the tail of one of 
the cats—and the woman keeps a dozen—then she flies at her 
with anything that comes handy.’ 
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‘She is fond of cats?’ said Merton; ‘really this lady has 
sympathetic points:’ and he patted the grey Russian puss, 
Kutuzoff, which was a witness to these interviews. 

‘She dotes on the nasty things : and you may well say “ lady ”! 
Her Siamese cat, a wild beast he is, took the first prize at the 
Crystal Palace Show. The papers said ‘‘ Miss Blowser’s Rangoon, 
bred by the exhibitor.” Miss Blowser! I don’t know what the 
world is coming to. Hestands on the doorsteps, the cat, like a 
lynx, and as fierce asa lion. Why he got her into the police-court : 
flew at a dog, and nearly tore his owner, a clergyman, to pieces. 
There were articles about it in the papers.’ 

‘I seem to remember it,’ said Merton. ‘ Christianos ad 
Leones. In fact he had written this humorous article himself. 
‘But is there nothing else?’ he asked. ‘Only a temper, so 
natural to genius disturbed or diverted in the process of com- 
position, and a passion for the felidae, such as has often been 
remarked in the great. There was Charles Baudelaire, Ma- 
homet——’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, sir, and, said Mrs. Gisborne, 
rising, and snapping her reticule, ‘I think I was a fool for 
answering your advertisement. I did not come here to be laughed 
at, and I think common politeness : 

‘I beg a thousand pardons,’ said Merton. ‘I am most dis- 
tressed at my apparent discourtesy. My mind was preoccupied 
by the circumstances of this very difficult case, and involuntarily 
glided into literary anecdote on the subject of cats and their 
owners. They are my passion—cats—and I regret that they 
inspire you with antipathy. Here he picked up Kutuzoff and 
carried him into the inner room. 

‘It is not that I object to any of Heaven’s creatures kept in 
their place,’ said Mrs. Gisborne somewhat mollified, ‘ but you 
must make allowances, sir, for my anxiety. It sours a mother of 
nine. Friday is one of his gorging dinner-parties, and who 
knows what may happen if she pleases him? The kitchenmaid 
says, I mean I hear, that she wears an engaged ring already.’ 

‘That is very bad,’ said Merton, with sympathy. ‘The 
dinner is on Friday, you say ?’ and he made a note of the date. 

‘Yes, 15 Albany Grove, on the Regent’s Canal.’ 

‘You can think of nothing else—no weakness to work on ?’ 

‘No, sir, just her awful temper ; I would save him from it, for 
he has another as bad. And besides hopes from him have kept 
me up so long, his only relation, and times are so hard, and 
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schooling and boots and everything so dear, and we so many in 
family.’ Tears came into the poor lady’s eyes. 

‘Tl give the case my very best attention,’ he said, shaking 
hands with the client. To Merton’s horror she tried, Heaven help 
her, to pass a circular packet, wrapped in paper, into his hand. 
He evaded it. It was a first interview, for which no charge was 
made ‘ What can be done shall be done, though I confess that 
Ido not see my way, and he accompanied her downstairs to 
the street. 

‘I behaved like a cad with my chaff,’ he said to himself, ‘ but 
hang me if I see how to help her. And I rather admire that 
cook.’ 

He went into the inner room, wakened the sleeping partner, 
Logan, on the sofa, and unfolded the case with every detail. 
‘What can we do, que faire!’ 

‘There’s an exhibition of modern, medieval, ancient, and 
savage cookery at Earl’s Court, the Cookeries,’ said Logan. 
‘Couldn’t we seduce an artist like Miss Blowser there, I mean 
thither of course, the night before the dinner, and get her up into 
the Great Wheel and somehow stop the Wheel—and make her 
too late for her duties ?’ 

‘ And how are you going to stop the Wheel ?’ 

‘Speak to the Man at the Wheel. Bribe the beggar.’ 

‘Dangerous, and awfully expensive. Then think of all the 
other people on the Wheel! Logan, vows chassez de race. The 
old Restalrig blood is in your veins.’ 

‘My ancestor nearly nipped off with a king, and why can’t 
I carry off a cook? Hustle her into a hansom——’ 

‘Oh, bah! these are not modern methods.’ 

‘Il ny a rien tel que denlever,’ said Logan. 

‘T never shall stain the cause with police-courts,’ said Merton. 
‘It would be fatal.’ 

‘T’ve heard of a cook who fell on his sword when the fish did 
not come up to time. Now a raid on the fish? She might fall 
on her carving knife when they did not arrive, or leap into the 
flames of the kitchen fire, like GEnone, don’t you know.’ 

‘Bosh. Vatel was far from the sea, and he had not a fish- 
monger’s shop round the corner. Be modern.’ 

Logan rumpled his hair, ‘Can’t I get her to lunch at a 
restaurant and ply her with the wines of Eastern France? No, 
she is Temperance personified. Can’t we send her a forged tele- 
gram to say that her mother is dying? Servants seem to have 
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such lots of mothers, always inconveniently, or conveniently, 
moribund.’ 

‘I won’t have forgery. Great heavens, how obsolete you are! 
Besides, that would not put her employer in a rage.’ 

‘Could I go and consult ?’ Logan named an expert. ‘ He 
is a man of ideas.’ 

‘He is a man of the purest principles—and an uncommonly 
hard hitter.’ 

‘It is his purity I want. My own mind is hereditarily lawless. 
I want something not immoral, yet efficacious.’ 

‘There was that parson, whom you say the woman’s cat 
nearly devoured. Like Paul with beasts he fought the cat. 
Now, I wonder if that injured man is not meditating some priestly 
revenge that would do our turn and get rid of Miss Blowser ?’ 

Merton shook his head impatiently. His own invention was 
busy, but to no avail. Miss Blowser seemed impregnable. 
Kutuzoff Hedzoff, the puss, stalked up to Logan and leaped on his 
knees. Logan stroked him, Kutuzoff purred and blinked, Logan 
sought inspiration in his topaz eyes. At last he spoke: Will you 
leave this affair to me, Merton? I think I have found out a 
way.’ 

‘What way ?’ 

‘That’s my secret. You are so beastly moral, you might 
object. One thing I may tell you—it does not compromise the 
Honourable Company of Disentanglers.’ 

‘ You are not going to try any detective work; to find out if 
she is a woman with a past, with a husband living? Youare not 
going to put a live adder among the eels? I dare say drysalters 
eat eels. It is the reading of sensational novels that ruins our 
youth.’ 

‘What a suspicious beggar you are. Certainly I am neither 
a detective nora murderer & la Montépin.’ 

‘No practical jokes with the victuals ?’ 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘No kidnapping Miss Blowser ?’ 

‘Certainly no kidnapping—Miss Blowser.’ 

‘Now, honour bright, is your plan within the law? No police- 
court publicity ?’ 

‘No, the police will have no say or show in the matter; at 
least,’ said Logan, ‘as far as my legal studies inform me, they 
won't. But I can take counsel’s opinion if you insist on it.’ 
‘Then you are sailing near the wind ?’ 
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‘Really I don’t think so: not really what you call near.’ 

‘Iam sorry for that unlucky Mrs. Gisborne,’ said Merton, 
musingly. ‘And with two such tempers as the cook’s and Mr. 
Fulton’s the match could not be a happy one. Well, Logan, I 
suppose you won’t tell me what your game is ?’ 

‘ Better not, I think, but, I assure you, honour is safe. I am 
certain that nobody can say anything. I rather expect to earn 
public gratitude, on the whole. Yow can’t appear in any way, 
nor the rest of us. By-the-bye do you remember the address of 
the parson whose dog was hurt ?’ 

‘T think I kept a cutting of the police case ; it was amusing,’ 
said Merton, looking through a kind of album, and finding 
presently the record of the incident. 

‘It may come in handy, or it may not,’ said Logan. He then 
went off, and had Merton followed him he might not have been 
reassured. For Logan first walked to a chemist’s shop, where he 
purchased a quantity of a certain drug. Next he went to the 
fencing rooms which he frequented, took his fencing mask and 
glove, borrowed a fencing glove from a left-handed swordsman 
whom he knew, and drove to his rooms with this odd assortment 
of articles. Having deposited them, he paid a call at the dwelling 
of a fair member of the Disentanglers, Miss Frere, the lady 
instructress in the culinary art at the City and Suburban College 
of Cookery, whereof, as we have heard, Mr. Fulton, the eminent 
drysalter, was a patron and visitor. Logan unfolded the case and 
his plan of campaign to Miss Frere, who listened with intelligent 
sympathy. 

‘Do you know the man by sight ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh yes, and he knows me perfectly well. Last year he dis- 
tributed the prizes at the City and Suburban School of Cookery, and 
paid me the most extraordinary compliments.’ 

‘Well deserved, I am confident,’ said Logan ; ‘and now you 
are sure that you know exactly what you have to do, as I have 
explained ?’ 

‘Yes, I am to be walking through Albany Grove at a quarter 
to four on Friday.’ 

‘ Be punctual.’ 

‘You may rely on me,’ said Miss Frere. 

Logan next day went to Trevor's rooms in the Albany ; he was 
the capitalist who had insisted on helping to finance the 
Disentanglers. To Trevor he explained the situation, unfolded 
his plan, and asked leave to borrow his private hansom, 
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‘Delighted,’ said Trevor. ‘I'll put on an old suit of tweeds, and 
a seedy bowler, and drive you myself. It will be fun. Or 
should we take my motor car? 

‘No, it attracts too much attention.’ 

‘Suppose we put a number on my cab, and paint the wheels 
yellow, like pirates, you know, when they are disguising a 
captured ship. It won’t do to look like a private cab.’ 

‘These strike me as judicious precautions, Trevor, and 
worthy of your genius. That is, if we are not caught.’ 

‘Oh, we won't be caught,’ said Trevor. ‘ But, in the meantime, 
let us find that place you mean to go to on a map of London, and 
I'll drive you there now in a dog-cart. It is better to know the 
lie of the land.’ 

Logan agreed and they drove to his objective in the afternoon ; 
it was beyond the border of known West Hammersmith. Trevor 
reconnoitred and made judicious notes of short cuts. 

On the following day, which was Thursday, Logan had a 
difficult piece of diplomacy to execute. He called at the rooms 
of the clergyman, a bachelor and a curate, whose dog and person 
had suffered from the assaults of Miss Blowser’s Siamese favourite. 
He expected difficulties, for a good deal of ridicule, including 
Merton’s article, Christianos ad Leones, had been heaped on 
this martyr. Logan looked forward to finding him crusty, but, 
after seeming alittle puzzled, the holy man exclaimed, ‘ Why, you 
must be Logan of Trinity ?’ 

‘The same,’ said Logan, who did not remember the face or 
name (which was Wilkinson) of his host. 

‘Why, I shall never forget your running catch under the 
scoring-box at Lord’s,’ exclaimed Mr. Wilkinson, ‘I can see it now. 
It saved the match. I owe you more than I can say,’ he added 
with deep emotion. 

‘Then be grateful, and do me a little favour. I want—just 
for an hour or two—to borrow your dog,’ and he stooped to 
pat the animal, a fox-terrier bearing recent and glorious scars. 

‘Borrow Scout! Why, what can you want with him ?’ 

‘I have suffered myself through an infernal wild beast of a 
cat in Albany Grove,’ said Logan, ‘and I have a scheme—it is 
unchristian I own— of revenge.’ 

The curate’s eyes glittered vindictively : ‘Scout is no match 
for the brute,’ he said in a tone of manly regret. 

‘Oh, ‘Scout will be all right. There is not going to be 
a fight... He is only needed to—give tone to the affair. 
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You will be able to walk him safely through Albany Grove after 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Won't there be a row if you kill the cat? He is what they 
think a valuable animal. I never could stand cats myself.’ 

‘The higher vermin,’ said Logan. ‘But not a hair of his 
whiskers shall be hurt. He will seek other haunts, that’s all.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to steal him ?’ asked the curate anxiously. 
‘You see, suspicion might fall on me, as I am known to bear a 
grudge to the brute.’ 

‘I stealhim! NotI,’ said Logan. ‘ He shall sleep in his owner’s 
arms, if she likes. But Albany Grove shall know him no more.’ 

‘Then you may take Scout,’ said Mr. Wilkinson. ‘ You have 
a cab there, shall I drive to your rooms with you and him ?’ 

‘Do,’ said Logan, ‘and then dine at the club.’ Which they 
did, and talked much cricket, Mr. Wilkinson being an enthusiast. 

Next day, about 3.40. P.M., a hansom drew up at the corner of 
Albany Grove. The fare alighted, and sauntered past Mr. Fulton’s 
house. Rangoon, the Siamese puss, was sitting in a scornful and 
leonine attitude, in a tree of the garden above the railings, out- 
side the open kitchen windows, whence came penetrating and 
hospitable smells of good fare. The stranger passed, and as he 
returned, dropped something here and there on the pavement. 
It was valerian, which no cat can resist. 

Miss Blowser was in a culinary crisis, and could not leave the 
kitchen range. Her face was of a fiery complexion; her locks 
were in a fine disorder. ‘Is Rangoon in his place, Mary?’ she 
inquired of the kitchenmaid. 

‘Yes, ma’am, in his tree,’ said the maid. 

In this tree Rangoon used to sit like a Thug, dropping down 
on dogs who passed by. 

Presently the maid said, ‘Ma’am, Rangoon has jumped down, 
and is walking off to the right, after a gentleman. ’ 

‘After a sparrow, I dare say, bless him,’ said Miss Blowser. 
Two minutes later she asked, ‘Has Rangy come back ?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘Just look out and see what he is doing, the dear.’ 

‘He’s walking along the pavement, ma’am, sniffing at some- 
thing. ‘And oh! there’s that curate’s dog.’ 

‘Yelping little brute! I hope Rangy will give him snuff,’ 
said Miss Blowser. 

‘He’s flown at him,’ cried the maid ambiguously, in much 


excitement. ‘Oh, ma’am, the gentleman has caught hold of 
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Rangoon. He’s got a wire mask on his face, and great thick 
gloves, not to be scratched. He’s got Rangoon: he’s putting 
him in a bag,’ but by this time Miss Blowser, brandishing a sauce- 
pan with a long handle, had rushed out of the kitchen, through 
the little garden, cannoned against Mr. Fulton, who happened to 
be coming in with flowers to decorate his table, knocked him 
against a lamp-post, opened the garden gate, and, armed and bare- 
headed as she was, had issued forth. You might have deemed 
that you beheld Bellona speeding to the fray. 

What Miss Blowser saw was a man disappearing into a hansom, 
whence came the yapping of a dog. Another cab was loitering 
by, empty; and this cabman had his orders. Logan had seen to 
that. To hail that cab, to leap in, to cry, ‘ Follow the scoundrel 
in front: a sovereign if you catch him,’ was to active Miss 
Blowser the work of a moment. The man whipped up his horse, 
the pursuit began, ‘there was racing and chasing on Cannobie 
Lee,’ West Hammersmith rang with the screams of female rage and 
distress. Mr. Fulton, he also, leaped up and and rushed in pursuit, 
wringing his hands. He had no turn of speed, and stopped 
panting. He only saw Miss Blowser whisk into her cab, he only 
heard her yells that died in the distance. Mr. Fulton sped back 
into his house. Heshouted for Mary: ‘ What’s the matter with 
your mistress, with my cook ?’ he raved. 

‘Somebody’s taken her cat, sir, and is off in a cab, and her 
after him.’ 

‘After her cat! D her cat,’ cried Mr. Fulton. ‘My 
dinner will be ruined! It is the last she shall touch in this 
house. Out she packs—pack her things, Mary; no, don’t—do 
what you can in the kitchen. I must find a cook. Her cat!’ 
and with language unworthy of a drysalter Mr. Fulton clapped 
on his hat, and sped into the street, with a vague idea of hurry- 
ing to Fortnum and Mason’s, or some restaurant, or a friend’s 
house, indeed to any conceivable place where a cook might be 
recruited impromptu. ‘She leaves this very day,’ he said aloud, 
as he all but collided with a lady, a quiet, cool-looking lady, who 
stopped and stared at him. 

‘Oh, Miss Frere!’ said Mr. Fulton, raising his hat, with a 
wild gleam of hope in the trouble of his eyes, ‘I have had such 
a misfortune!’ 

‘What has happened, Mr. Fulton ?’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, I’ve lost my cook, and me with a dinner-party 
on to-day.’ 
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‘Lost your cook? Not by death, I hope?’ 

‘No, ma’am, she has run away, in the very crisis, as I may 
call it.’ 

‘With whom ?’ 

‘With nobody. After her cat. In a cab. I am undone. 
Where can I find a cook? You may know of some one dis- 
engaged, though it is late in the day, and dinner at seven. Can't 
you help me?’ 

‘Can you trust me, Mr. Fulton ?’ 

‘Trust you ; how, ma’am ?’ 

‘Let me cook your dinner, at least till your cook catches her 
cat,’ said Miss Frere, smiling. 

‘You, you don’t mean it, a lady!’ 

‘But a professed cook, Mr. Fulton, and anxious to help so 
nobly generous a patron of the art . . . . if you can trust me.’ 

‘Trust you, ma’am!" said Mr. Fulton, raising to heaven his 
obsecrating hands. ‘ Why, youre a genius. It is a miracle, a 
mere miracle of good luck.’ 

By this time, of course, a small crowd of little boys and girls, 
amateurs of dramatic scenes, was gathering. 

‘We have no time to waste, Mr. Fulton. Let us go in, and 
let me get to work. I dare say the cook will be back before I 
have taken off my gloves.’ 

‘Not her, nor does she cook again in my house. The shock 
might have killed a man of my age,’ said Mr. Fulton, breathing 
heavily, and leading the way up the steps to his own door. ‘ Her 
cat, the hussy!’ he grumbled. 

Mr. Fulton kept his word. When Miss Blowser returned, 
with her saucepan and Rangoon, she found her trunks in the 
passage, corded by Mr. Fulton’s own trembling hands, and she 
departed for ever. 

Her chase had been a stern chase, a long chase, the cab 
driven by Trevor had never been out of sight. It led her, in the 
western wilds, to a Home for Decayed and Destitute Cats, and it 
had driven away before she entered the lane leading to the Home. 
But there she found Rangoon. He had just been deposited there, 
in a seedy old traveller’s fur-lined sleeping bag, the matron of 
the Home said, by a very pleasant gentleman, who said he had 
found the cat astray, lost, and thinking him a rare and valuable 
animal had deemed it best to deposit him at the Home. He had 
left money to pay for advertisements. He had even left the 
advertisement, typewritten (by Miss Blossom). 
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‘FOUND. A magnificent Siamese Cat. Apply to the Home 
for Destitute and Decayed Cats, Water Lane, West Hammer- 
smith.’ 

‘Very thoughtful of the gentleman,’ said the matron of the 
Home. ‘No; he did not leave any address. Said something 
about doing good by stealth.’ 

‘Stealth, why he stole my cat!’ exclaimed Miss Blowser. 
‘He must have had the advertisement printed like that ready 
beforehand. It’s a conspiracy’ and she brandished her sauce- 
pan. 

The matron, who was prejudiced in favour of Logan, and his two 
sovereigns, which now need not be expended in advertisements, was 
alarmed by the hostile attitude of Miss Blowser. ‘There’s your 
cat,’ she said drily ; ‘ it ain’t stealing a cat to leave it, with money 
for its board, and to pay for advertisements, in a well-conducted 
charitable institution, with a duchess for president. And he 
even left five shillings to pay for the cab of anybody as might 
call for the cat. There is your money.’ 

Miss Blowser threw the silver away. 

‘Take your old cat in the bag,’ said the matron, slamming the 
door in the face of Miss Blowser. 


After the trial for breach of promise of marriage, and after 
paying the very considerable damages which Miss Blowser de- 
manded and received, old Mr. Fulton hardened his heart, and 
engaged a male chef. 

The gratitude of Mrs. Gisborne, now free from all anxiety, 
was touching. But Merton assured her that he knew nothing 
whatever of the stratagem, scarcely a worthy one, he thought, as 
she reported it, by which her uncle was disentangled. 

It was Logan’s opinion that he had not been guilty of theft, 
but perhaps of the wrongous detention or imprisonment of 
Rangoon. ‘But,’ he said, ‘the Habeas Corpus Act has no clause 
about cats.’ 

Miss Blowser is now Mrs. Potter. She married her aged 
wooer, and Rangoon still wins prizes at the Crystal Palace. 


(To be continued.) 




















Some Reminiscences of J. R. Green. 


EARLY nineteen years after his death, the publication of 
J. R. Green’s letters has come to help those who have learnt 
to love history through his writings to gain some idea of the 
vivid and brilliant personality of the man. Yet it is impossible 
for those who knew him to read the Letters, edited so sympa- 
thetically by Mr. Leslie Stephen, without feeling how much more 
remains to be said about their writer. At best the publication of 
a man’s letters can give but a very partial view of his character, 
for it depends, not on him, but on his correspondents which of 
his letters have been preserved. In these days many people 
appear to make a rule of keeping no letters at all ; others, who do 
keep them, do so without any system, and are unable in conse- 
quence at the required moment to find the letters of any 
particular correspondent. So that an editor is reduced to make 
his selections of the letters to be published from those which by 
some lucky chance have been preserved by careful and orderly 
correspondents. In consequence, any comprehensive and pro- 
portionate idea of a man’s interests and friends is hard to arrive 
at from his published letters. Again, while some, like Edward 
FitzGerald, appear to find in letter-writing their chief method of 
self-revelation, others show little of their real self in their letters, 
which seem hardly even a pale reflection of themselves to those 
who knew them in life. 

Mr. Green could excel in what he himself called chatty 
letters, which brought one side of his personality before those 
who knew him, and were able to give, what the true letter should 
give, the impression that the reader had enjoyed a talk with the 
writer. But his historical letters hardly give an idea of the 
brilliancy of his historical talk. It is impossible not to regret 
that, for some reason not stated, the idea of issuing the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Green in one volume, as 
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announced in the preface of Dean Stephen’s life of Mr. Freeman, 
has been abandoned. If we had Mr. Freeman’s answers Mr. Green’s 
letters to him would have gained much in life and interest. But, 
even so, they could give no idea of his talk on historical questions. 
He was like a man inspired by his subject, his one desire appa- 
rently to make his audience catch his own enthusiasm. I have 
often heard him talk to those who were unlearned and ignorant of 
his own subjects ; but it was impossible not to be roused and excited 
as he made some bit of municipal history, some character of one 
who had struggled for liberty, live before his hearers, while his 
bright eyes kindled and the quick words rushed out like a 
sparkling torrent. I remember as a young girl trying to pre- 
serve the memory of one such burst of talk by writing it out 
afterwards. The result was so tame and flat, compared with the 
remembrance of the reality, that I never tried again. But while 
his talk with the unlearned was sometimes of the kind which is 
now said to be out of fashion, holding forth to silent but never 
weary listeners, he had no desire to monopolise the conversation, 
and was always ready to give and take in discussion on equal 
terms with anyone who had anything to say. His talks on 
historical subjects with a fellow-historian were even more ani- 
mated and absorbing than his monologues. His enthusiasm 
inspired the other; books were taken out of the shelves to be 
examined and criticised, the ball flew backwards and forwards 
with lightning rapidity, as the talk went on till late into the 
night. It is sad to think that such talk must perish, that so far 
only one Boswell has existed, and the ages seem in no hurry to 
produce another. 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Green’s talk was only on 
historical subjects. Almost everything interested him. He was 
the kind of historian who could live both in the past and in the 
present ; who regarded the past, not as something cut off from 
the present, but as able to illuminate and explain it, and in con- 
sequence the people who were making history were as important 
to him as those who had made history. He was deeply interested 
in current politics, in literature, in art, and music was one of his 
great enjoyments. He used to regret that he had never learned 
to play the piano himself, and to say that even to be able to make 
out a hymn tune would be a satisfaction. I never remember 
hearing him talk theology. We knew that he was devoted to 
Dean Stanley, very broad in his views, and unsparing in his 
criticism of the weaknesses of the conventional parson and 
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philanthropic worker. But during the years that he himself 
was drifting away from the orthodox teaching of the Church of 
England he never did or said anything to shake the views of his 
younger friends; all his moral influence went in the direction of 
getting them to take a serious view of life and its responsibilities, 
while at the same time he never failed to urge care in the culti- 
vation of the lighter graces which give charm and beauty to life. 
He revelled in pure nonsense, and his capacity for talking it 
would sometime puzzle those who expected a serious student to 
be always serious. Pedantic, priggish it was impossible for 
him to be, but he could fire up with burning indignation in 
denouncing wrong-doing. One of his strongest hatreds was 
directed against Napoleon III. He used to say that he could 
never sleep in Paris while Napoleon ruled. But he was there 
once with Freeman in 1868, when Freeman in a letter says: ‘We 
saw a mighty grand carriage, with outriders and what not, and 
Johnny swore he saw the Tyrant and Mother B. in it; but I 
could not distinguish—or rather I did not look. Since then 
Johnny has been a little disgusted and more ready to come 
away.’ 

Like most men of strong feeling, Green could enjoy a fight, 
but he usually reserved his fighting powers for private argument, 
and did not rush into controversy, of which he clearly saw the 
danger. On one occasion when asked to join in what he feared 
was a controversial move, he wrote with fine confidence: ‘I have 
perfect faith in the truth. I don’t think it needs defence of ours. 
I do think it needs our silence.’ On the other hand, I remember 
well his humorous description of his disappointment, when he 
had rushed off full of fire and enthusiasm to go down to Oxford 
to vote for Jowett (I think as University preacher), and was met 
on the platform at Paddington by an unknown clergyman, who 
asked him to pair. All the fun of the fight was over, and he 
turned homewards, feeling blank and disappointed. It is more 
easy, perhaps, to give some idea of Mr. Green’s kindness and 
sympathy than of his talk. I was a very young girl when I first 
knew him, and he was unfailing in his interest in my reading and 
studies. He would read over essays and criticise matter and style. 
‘Read over anything you have written, and cut out all the 
passages that seem to you the most beautiful,’ was one trenchant 
piece of advice which lingers in my memory. His encourage- 
ment was by no means given in the direction of history alone; he 

was keen to arouse and stimulate literary interests also. I 
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remember one long summer afternoon when, having snatched a 
volume of Spencer from the bookcase, he threw himself down on 
a step in the doorway leading to the garden and read on aloud to 
me breathless with excitement and heedless of those who passed 
by. On another occasion he warmly defended the comprehensi- 
bility of The Ring and the Book, which had just come out, to 
an elderly man who was by no means modern enough to admire 
Browning and rashly offered to give him sixpence for every line 
he could not understand. Fortunately, the offer was not accepted. 
Those were the days when he was writing middles for the 
Saturday Review, and his friends were not always pleased with 
what he said about women. To him, as to so many men who are 
unceasing and devoted in their efforts to give to women oppor- 
tunity for a wider development of their powers, the exaggerations 
of the movement which he helped to encourage were especially 
distasteful. He was unsparing in his satire of what he called 
‘the shrieking sisterhood,’ and the things which he was known to 
have said made him be credited unjustly with some of the most 
unpleasant articles about women which appeared in the Saturday 
Review at that time. I do not know what were his exact views 
on the question of Female Suffrage, but I remember an afternoon 
on a haystack when, with much appreciation and interest, he read 
aloud for hours to a number of girls J. S. Mill on The Sub- 
jection of Women. 

He had a strong feeling for the blessings of companionship ; 
eager and painstaking student though he was, he never wished to 
shut himself off from others or to keep his studies to himself. 
He would come and sit in the same room where others were read- 
ing and writing in order to compose the weekly middle for the 
Saturday Review—the Reviler, as he called it. It was interesting 
to watch how quickly he wrote, never seeming to need to pause 
to think or to correct. The sheets as they were finished were 
thrown on the floor beside him till he sat amid a sea of paper, 
to be gathered up at the end, quickly glanced over, and sent off to 
the press. But if a middle could be written with little revision, 
it was quite otherwise with his history. We used to think that 
the Short History would never be finished. He was always 
talking about it, but he wrote apparently only to improve and 
rewrite. At last the first chapter was in print; he read it aloud 
to me as we sat in the garden one summer day, and, though I was 
then only a girl of seventeen, listened seriously to my comments 
and criticisms, and considered them with others when that first 
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chapter was again and again revised, and I believe more than 
once completely rewritten. 

Though he may be said to have lived among old chronicles, 
no one was ever further from being a dryasdust than he. He 
knew how to make the characters in the old chronicles live again 
to himself and his friends. They were as real to him as those 
who, living and struggling in the present, roused his quick 
sympathies and his tender desire to help where he could. He 
illustrated to the full the truth that the true historian must be 
the man of wide sympathy, who is interested in human character 
as such, and who from no cold and external point of view studies 
the life of the past, but lives in it again intensely, just because he 
lives intensely in the present. 

It was only necessary to watch that bright eager face to know 
how intensely he lived. In early days he lived in thought and 
understanding sympathy both with the poor in the East End and 
with Dunstan and Henry II. and other heroes of the past. It 
may seem impossible to combine the life of a hard-working East 
End parson and that of a student. But somehow this frail 
delicate little man, who possessed nothing to make life easy, 
succeeded in doing it for about eight years. Perhaps there were 
not so many parochial organisations then as now, but he lived 
with his people, and knew them, and ministered to their needs 
with untiring devotion, especially during the terrible cholera 
year. 

I never heard him preach, but I believe that his sermons were 
very practical and outspoken, touching on what he had learnt by 
his own observation of the life of his people. I remember hear- 
ing of one in which he exhorted his congregation, among other 
things, on the advantages of the use of hair-brushes. One of his 
relaxations in weary moments amid his work was found in 
French novels, of which he told me that he had a perfect stack in 
the East End. Like most historians, he was a devoted novel 
reader. On visiting him once in his lodgings in Beaumont Street 
I noticed an entire shelf full of new yellow-backed novels and 
asked what they were. He told me that he had been shut up in 
his rooms with a week’s illness, unable to work, and had sent off 
for a complete set of Miss Braddon’s works and read them straight 
through. 

Bishop Stubbs was equally diligent as a novel reader, though 
their tastes rather differed, for I met him one day in the streets 
of Oxford, when he was Regius Professor, palpitating with excite- 
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ment over the last part of Miss Yonge’s Pillars of the House, 
which was appearing in the Monthly Packet. Differing in other 
more serious matters as they did in their taste for novels, the 
friendship with Dr. Stubbs was yet one of the bright spots in 
Mr. Green’s life. Dr. Stubbs might occasionally be anxious over 
what he considered the wild opinions of his younger friend, but 
nothing interrupted the tenderness of their friendship, and it was 
always a pleasure to hear each speak of the other, with plenty of 
chaff and fun, but with unchanged affection and appreciation. 
Each enjoyed a joke at the other’s expense. Mr. Green was fond 
of telling a story of how once, after having discussed the Athanasian 
Creed with Dr. Stubbs and asserted that nothing would ever induce 
him to say the damnatory clauses, he found himself staying with 
Dr. Stubbs in his country vicarage. Dr. Stubbs told him that it 
was a Saint’s Day and that he was going to read service in the 
church, and asked him to accompany him. Mr. Green proved to 
be the sole congregation ; all went on smoothly till suddenly Dr. 
Stubbs began the Athanasian Creed. ‘He fixed his eyes upon 
me,’ said Mr. Green, ‘and there was nothing for it. I was forced 
to say the responses, and he had me.’ 

It is impossible to mention the friendship of Dr. Stubbs and 
Mr. Green without including the third of the trio, Mr. Freeman. 
Seldom has there been a stauncher little band of friends, each 
admiring the other’s methods, each learning from the other, 
while each went his own way. To all three might perhaps be 
applied in some degree what has been well said of Dr. Stubbs: 
‘To him the value of historical study lies in its educational effi- 
cacy to teach the methods of political observation and political 
reasoning, and to train the sobriety of temper and largeness of 
view which are necessary for observation and reasoning alike.’ 
Yet of all three it is certainly true that, though their historical 
studies influenced in no small degree their attitude to life and its 
problems, yet they loved History passionately for her own sake, 
and sought no reward but devotion to the mistress they had 
chosen. 

Of course the warmth of their admiration for one another 
exposed them to a good deal of hostility and ridicule ; particu- 
larly as Mr. Freeman and Mr. Green did much historical review- 
ing, and were not always very kind in their treatment of those of 
whose work they did not approve. But their admiration for one 
another was always warm and genuine, and they never hesitated to 
express it. Perhaps this is only an illustration of the truth that 
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men should always be listened to with more attention when they 
praise than when they condemn. 

Mr. Green’s friendship with Mr. Freeman was cemented by 
frequent travel together, in which each gained fresh stimulus 
from the methods of observation of the other. Mr. Freeman has 
recorded how Mr. Green taught him to grasp the character of a 
town, showing him ‘that the city itself and its history are some- 
thing greater than any particular object in the city.’ Mr. Green 
also was specially skilled in ‘discerning the main features of a 
tract of country, and discerning how far they had helped to 
determine its military and political history.’ Together they 
visited many of the battlefields described in the history of the 
Norman Conquest. On one occasion they went to Battle Abbey 
armed with a special permission to wander at will independently 
of custodians. As they were beginning their explorations they 
were accosted by a supposed gardener, whom Freeman with his 
usual impetuosity waived away with some indignation. ‘We 
don’t want any guide, we are going alone.’ ‘But,’ hesitated the 
stranger, only to be trampled on with increasing ferocity by 
Freeman, until, as he would not go, Freeman at last said, ‘1 have 
the Duke's special permission to go alone.’ ‘But,’ said the 
obstinate gardener, ‘ 1 am the Duke.’ 

Green’s interests in travel were more many-sided than 
Freeman’s, who generally had some special object of investigation 
for each journey and remonstrated in his overbearing way at any 
attempt of his fellow-traveller to call his attention to other things. 
Mr. Green used to say that when he called his attention to a 
specially beautiful sunset Freeman only growled in reply : ‘ Sunsets 
are your business, Johnny. I did not come to Italy to see sunsets.’ 
Neither, though so keen a student of architecture, did Freeman 
care about pictures, nor about all the living, moving Italy of the 
present day, which caught hold of Mr. Green by every side of his 
sympathetic nature. He lost his heart to Italy on his first 
journey, and with no one was it more delightful to talk over the 
ever increasing charm of that wonderful land. San Zeno at 
Verona was to him, in early days at least, the first of Italian 
churches, and Verona the pearl of Italian cities. His talk made 
me feel, after my first visit to Italy as a girl, how little I had seen 
or understood of what had passed before my eyes, and what 
endless objects for study were opened up to me. When he took 
me to the National Gallery and talked to me about the pictures, 
I felt as if for the first time I was learning really to look at 
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pictures. Nothing was dead to him, everything lived, and his 
sympathy and vitality made it possible for him to communicate 
to others something of what he saw and felt. 

This difference in tastes between him and Freeman was not 
able to destroy their enjoyment in travel together, and nothing 
interfered with their warm affection for one another. I remember 
in the years when Mr. Green’s health was causing so much 
anxiety to his friends dining one day in Oxford in the company 
of Mr. Freeman. During dinner Freeman learnt that Green had 
just arrived from the Continent to stay with some friends on the 
other side of the road. He could hardly wait till dinner was over 
to rush across to greet his friend, and when he came back he did 
not attempt to enter into conversation with anyone, but stood on 
the hearthrug with his back to the fire, tossing his great beard, 
and saying at intervals in joyful tones, ‘Johnny is so bright,’ 
heedless of the fact that most of his hearers had no idea who 
Johnny might be. 

My desire has been to call up in some small degree the vivid 
personality of the man during the earlier part of his life; his 
books remain, so that all may form some idea of his historical 
work, though what he accomplished is small indeed compared with 
what those who knew him believed he might produce had time 
and health been given him. But he has known how to write a 
history which the ordinary reader can read with delight and 
enlightenment, which it is impossible to spoil by using it asa 
school book or getting it up for examination. And his last 
book, The Conquest of England, written when any but the bravest 
would have given up all hope of further work, is illuminating in 
its method of treating a period for which historical documents are 
scarce and to which it would have seemed impossible to give any 
reality, any life from the scanty authorities we possess. By his 
imaginative power he keeps before his reader the entire life of 
the time in which he places him. It has been truly said that 
‘every reader of this book must feel that Mr. Green has brought 
within the region of reality a new portion of English history.’ 

I have spoken mainly of the earlier part of Mr. Green’s life, 
during which it was my privilege to see much of him. During 
his later years, when he enjoyed a brief period of worldly 
prosperity and fame, and, above all, the intense happiness of 
a married life which gave him that close companionship which 
he knew so well how to value, circumstances,prevented me from 
seeing him so much. But I saw something of the beginning of 
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that heroic struggle to use his life and his powers in spite of 
illness and suffering which makes his memory so inspiring to all 
who knew him. To the last he worked and loved, and the 
memory of what he was must be even more stimulating to students 
than the work itself which he was able to accomplish. Those 
who would learn more of so uncommon and gifted a personality 
will find much to interest and attract them in the letters which 
have just been published. 
LOUISE CREIGHTON. 








The Story of the Banana 


AND ITS FUTURE POSSIBILITIES. 


HE banana is, in the plant world, very much what Rhodesia 
is in the geographical. From being of no importance it has 
lately risen very rapidly into notice; it has become a name in 
everyone’s mouth, though but a comparatively few years ago it 
was almost an unknown quantity ; it has great possibilities within 
it—possibilities at present only vaguely and partially realised, and 
there is no doubt that development carrying riches in its train is 
only a matter of the near future. 

It is difficult to remember that the curving yellow fingers of 
the banana which now figure among our more ordinary dessert 
fruits, and are so familiar a sight in every greengrocer’s window, 
on the stalls in the market, and even on the barrows of the 
hawkers in the street, were but twenty-five years ago reckoned 
among the rarer fruits, and had probably never been tasted by the 
average middle-class Englishman. With the exception of the 
tomato, whose popularity has grown in an almost phenomenal 
manner, no other foreign fruit has so quickly made a place for 
itself in the affections of the English people. 

Though brought first into England nearly one hundred and 
seventy years ago, yet the banana did not become a regular 
article of commerce until 1883, and from that year its rapid 
progress in commercial life may be dated and judged from the 
following fact. The coast of Honduras is a great centre of the 
export fruit trade, but in 1883 one little schooner was sufficient 
for all the requirements in the way of transport. Now three lines 
of steamers and sixteen sailing vessels barely meet the demands 
made upon them, and the greater part of the fruit they carry 
consists of bananas. The cargo of a steamer may be anything 
between 8,000 and 15,000 banana bunches ; hence it is obvious 
great numbers are exported yearly. The West Indies, Cuba, 
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Costa Rica, and Central America generally all tell the same tale 
of increasing trade. From Jamaica alone we get millions of 
bunches now every year, yet it was considered in 1881 quite a 
bold suggestion that if bananas could be satisfactorily transported 
to England a new market might possibly be found for the then 
little-known fruit, so wonderful has been its growth in popularity. 

And yet beyond familiarity with the long, finger-like fruit 
and an appreciation of it qua fruit, people as a rule know and 
care little about the banana in itself, and this seems rather 
strange to those who realise that there are, perhaps, few fruits 
associated with so much that is of interest as is the banana. 
Perhaps this apathy in interest is partly due to its yellow ugli- 
ness, for undoubtedly the banana lacks the attribute of fruit 
beauty, such beauty as we see in the red gold of the orange, in 
the purple bloom of the grape, or in the red cheek of the apple ; 
it has rather that homely plainness which so often is the exterior 
of sterling worth. Its very name, Musa sapientum, gives an 
inkling of this. It was named Musa after Antoninus Musa, the 
freedman and physician of the great Augustus of the Romans, 
says Linneus. The sapientwum—the wiseness—in its name is a 
graceful tribute to it as the ‘ wise man’s food,’ for, incredible as it 
may'seem, it is perhaps the best food-product of the earth, being 
far more productive than either wheat or potatoes—the staple 
food of other nations. Long ago it was calculated that it isa 
hundred and thirty-three times as productive as wheat and forty-four 
times as productive as the potato ; in other words, that the ground 
that would give thirty-three pounds of wheat or ninety-nine pounds 
of potatoes would, as far as mere space is concerned, give four 
thousand pounds of bananas, and with a fractional amount of the 
same trouble. It has been called the ‘Prince of the Tropics,’ 
because it takes the same place, only to an even greater degree, 
in these hot countries that wheat, rye, and barley take in West 
Asia and Europe, and that rice takes in India and China. 

Among the people who subsist almost entirely upon the 
banana there are many ways of using the fruit. It may be eaten 
raw, in the way we do, it may be dried in ovens or in the sun, 
and then ground down into flour, and after the addition of 
spices and sugar worked up into a paste which is often put aside 
and kept for months together. The fruit is also very good if 
peeled, split down the centre, and baked with a little butter and 
sugar. The pith, too, of the banana stalk, being of a spongy, 
starchy character, is pressed into man’s service. It is pounded 
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and boiled and thus forms a very nutritious food. The young 
shoots cooked make a palatable vegetable, while the fruit boiled 
in its earlier green stage is a really excellent addition to any 
dinner. A pleasant drink, something after the style of cider, is 
also obtained from the banana by expressing and fermenting the 
juice. 

But not only as food and drink does the banana serve, the 
leaves are used as thatch for houses, as umbrellas for the native 
women, and as carpets and bedding, while the fibres of the leaf- 
stalks are made into matting. In the Philippines these fibres are 
much prized, the finer kinds are woven into lace, handkerchiefs, 
and also into beautiful shawls, shawls so fine in texture that 
several yards of the material can be enclosed in the hollow 
between both hands. The coarse fibres serve as cordage, shoe- 
strings, ropes, and such-like commaner purposes. This fibrous 
matter is there known as Manilla hemp. In Tonquin the stems 
are burnt and the ash resulting is used in the purifying of sugar, 
while in Decca the people make from the fibre the broom with 
which they tease their cotton. 

To us the chief interest of these services rendered to semi- 
civilised nations by the banana lies in the hints they give as to 
the hidden wealth yet underlying banana plantations. ‘A wink 
is as good as a nod’ to the man who has eyes, and there 3 no 
doubt that some day it will be realised that to look upa the 
banana plant simply as the producer of a certain dessert arait isto 
regard it from a very wasteful and one-sided point of view. 
Other aspects will show it to be much more valus@ay for 
instance, banana fibre will yet prove a source cf sealitlete the 
enterprising. It has already been declared to be one af dag Maost 
important products of the soil at present unused, and ggpriter a 
few years ago lamented that, in its native place, a plant which has 
perhaps produced fruit to the value of one shilling will then be 
thrown away as useless, though really the fibre alone in it would 
be worth ten times that amount were its properties appreciated 
at their true value. The fibres run throughout the whole length 
of the plant, and can be divided into threads of silky fineness, 
which at the same time are of great toughness and strength, the 
very ideal for manufacturing purposes. Says the same writer: 
‘If this plant in the innumerable banana plantations of the entire 
tropical world is only properly utilised, the whole human race will 
obtain such a vast mass of textile material that it is certain to 
influence the value and cultivation of kindred plants; for 
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example, hemp, flax, cotton, jute, and so forth, and nobody can 
predict the consequences.’ Moreover, this fibre is peculiarly 
adapted for the basis of all kinds of paper fabrics, from the finest 
to the coarsest, so that it is fair to prophesy that ‘ Manilla hemp ’ 
has a career before it in the commercial world. 

But if the possibilities of the banana fibre are, as yet, un- 
exploited, as far as we are concerned, still more so are those 
of the banana fruit. In the Tropics, we have seen, it is the 
staple food of millions; but it might also, if properly treated, 
take similar rank with us. It is scarcely ever realised that, as a 
form of nourishment, it can claim first place among vegetable 
products that are food for mankind, for it is twenty-five times as 
nutritive as the ordinary white bread eaten in this country, and 
forty-four times as nutritive as the potato, thus far outweighing 
either the wheat or the potato in food value. Hence, on this 
count its position as a fundamental food or bread-stuff is amply 
justified. 

Moreover, it satisfies that other essential condition of a bread- 
stuff—namely, the possibility of easy and abundant production. 
It is a true child of the Tropics, and grows in the greatest 
luxuriance, demanding little exertion from those who cultivate it 
for their daily food. And of fruit it gives freely and without 
stint. Thus it is perhaps the best food product that the earth 
gives to us, and it is somewhat difficult to account for its 
advantages being so long overlooked, but probably the difficulty 
of transport has been chiefly responsible for this. 

It is of course not suggested that the banana fruit in its 
natural form should be used as food. Like the wheat, it would 
require drying and grinding down into flour. Mills might be 
erected where it is grown, or within easy reach, and then at the 
suitable time the fruit could be gathered, dried, and transformed 
into flour. The flour would possess all the nutritive properties of 
the fruit in its natural state, and it would further lend itself to 
easy and cheap transport, and thus it would furnish a valuable 
addition to the food of the world. Banana bread has been voted 
excellent, and is now made in Chicago, and might just as well be 
made in London, or, for the matter of that, in any other place 
could the flour be obtained reasonably. When one remembers 
that there are large areas of the globe where famine is more 
or less periodic, such as parts of Russia and India, and that 
pessimistic calculations of the insufficiency of the world’s supply 


of wheat are occasionally indulged in, it is perhaps not altogether 
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foolish to take into consideration the possibility of obtaining a 
cheap, bountiful, and nutritive bread-stuff from the banana. 
Indeed, it is not too much to assert that banana flour as well as 
banana fibre may be reckoned among the sources of supply, at 
present untapped, which an ever increasing population, with 
incessantly growing demands, may thankfully turn to in the 
future to supply its needs. 

In minor ways, too, more might be made of the fruit. It 
might be preserved after the manner of apricots, or it could be 
boiled into a kind of marmalade, and it may be remarked that 
banana marmalade is by no means to be despised. The juice of 
the banana is very strong in tannin, and a highly satisfactory ink 
and shoe blacking can be obtained from it ; indeed, even now some 
use raw banana skins to clean and polish brown leather boots. 
Further, the leaves exude a secretion of wax on their under 
surface, and this wax might well be turned to commercial 
advantage. 

A word in passing must be given to the flower of the banana, 
for it is really a wonderful piece of mechanism, which: has only 
lately been thoroughly worked out and understood. The flowers 
are arranged in long spikes, which have a reddish colour, because 
the flowers are packed together and enclosed in large red leaves, 
which are cemented one to another to form an air-tight envelope. 
In the innermost recess of each flower are the two organs whose 
presence is essential to its reproduction—namely, the yellow 
stamens standing in a ring around a taller green column which 
rises up in the centre. Now, these stamens contain in their heads 
the yellow dust whose touch alone can call the unripe seeds, lying 
hidden at the bottom of the green column, to further development. 
For this touch to be effectual the dust must first be placed upon 
the tiny expansion at the top of the column, and from there it 
must penetrate to the seeds. 

But since the stamen-heads are lower than the top of the 
column and the dust cannot fall upwards, it has been inferred 
that this is obviously one of those cases where flowers must be 
dependent upon the kind offices of insects, and cross-fertilisation 
be a necessity. But careful watching shows this conclusion to be 
a false one, for a most interesting movement takes place within 
the flower itself. And this is what happens. At the right 
moment of maturity the central green column begins to shorten 
in length by bending downwards from the middle, and this bend- 
ing continues until the upper part of the column is low enough 
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to rub on the stamens. Thus it becomes coated with yellow dust. 
Then it straightens itself to its original height and stands up 
above the stamens. The leaves which protected the two wither 
and fall away, the stamens die down, and only the case of seeds 
swells and grows into the yellow banana. It would be difficult to 
find anything prettier among the contrivances of self-fertilised 
flowers than this process in the banana. 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 











Priscilla’s Poaching. 


Y name is Priscilla Chute, and I am a poacher. But I do 

not think that I could have done otherwise, and under the 

same circumstances I would certainly do it again. It was partly 

the fault of the Boer War, partly of the failure of a large com- 
mercial corporation, and surely I am not to blame for either. 

The Chutes and the Baldrans have lived at Fleetham Regis 
since the days of the Stuarts—the Chutes at Blackstead and the 
Baldrans at the Hall. The Baldrans own the land all round; the 
Chutes have always been rolling stones, and gathered very little 
moss—indeed, they say at Fleetham, ‘The Chutes only come 
home to die.’ Most of them failed to do even that; fighting or 
by fever, they have died all over the world, and their graves are 
high-tide marks of the British Empire. We know, if anyone 
does, that ‘on the bones of the English the English flag is 
stayed.’ 

When I was a child there were six of us at Blackstead: five 
boys, two brothers and three cousins, and myself. During their 
holidays they teased me a great deal and bullied me a little; but 
I learned to do most things that boys do—I am even a quite 
decent featherweight boxer—and some things that many boys have 
no chance of doing. In the house my mother ruled us; out of it 
‘them little Chute devils’ were known for miles round. Of the 
poor boys only Tom is left. Harry and Noel lie on the North- 
west Frontier, Roger and Jack on the banks of the Tugela. Tom 
had stayed at Blackstead partly because he had failed for 
Sandhurst, partly to look after me when our mother died; 
but he had been one of the first of the Yeomanry to volunteer 
for the Cape, and in November he was invalided home. It 
looked, indeed, as if he had only come home to die; and Jane, 
our old nurse, and I set ourselves to drag him back, inch 
by inch, from death. We nursed him night and day, watching 
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and sleeping turn about, until at last he began to mend a very 
little. 

Then the last blow fell. I had been short of money before 
Tom came back ; I had been waiting and waiting for the dividend 
from the Company above mentioned, and it never came; then, on 
the morning of my nineteenth birthday, a circular came to say 
that it would pay no dividend at all, at any rate for a long while. 
It was a birthday! I thought, and worried, and puzzled my brain, 
but I could see no way of getting money. There were six pounds 
in the house, three people to feed, and one of them an invalid 
needing the most delicate and nourishing food. I knew of no 
one to ask help of. I worried and worried until, in the afternoon, 
I had that rarest of all things with me, a headache. Fortunately 
Tom fell asleep, and, leaving Jane to watch him, I set out for a 
walk with the dogs. 

I was walking along, with my eyes on the road instead of ou 
the fields and hedgerows as usual, still worrying and still hopeless, 
when I was aroused by a rustling in the hedge and a rush from 
the dogs. There was a squeaking and fluttering, and Vixen came 
out of the ditch with a partridge in her mouth. I took it from 
her, and found that it had been badly wounded and had crept 
away to die; she had killed it. I slipped it under my cloak, 
rejoicing at the windfall, since it would make Tom an appetising 
soup, when it flashed upon me that I had stumbled upon a mine 
of food. During the last two years the game had been strictly 
preserved, for Sir John Baldran, the new baronet, was going to 
shoot over his Fleetham estate. There had even been talk of his 
spending part of the winter at the Hall, which had been shut for 
nearly thirty years, since his father, Sir Hubert, had never been 
able to endure the place after my mother’s marriage. The 
country was fuller of game and rabbits than ever it had been 
before, and I was soon glowing at visions of abundance of the 
most tempting food for an invalid. The six pounds would last 
six months, for our cow gave us milk and butter, our hens eggs; 
we only needed flour and groceries. By that time Tom would be 
well and able to make money somehow, and the Company— 
such was my fond hope—would pay a dividend. 

I turned and set out home, my headache gone. As I went I 
considered the other side of the matter. Poaching was wrong, of 
course; but I had done so much of it with the poor boys that to 
that particular sin my conscience was hardened. And if it had 
not been hardened, I could not have listened to it, because Tom 
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came first. But unfortunately poaching had grown far more 
dangerous than it used to be. The keepers were new men, 
strangers to the neighbourhood and, by the number of poachers 
they had prosecuted, plainly bent on doing their work thoroughly. 
It did not matter; I must take the risk. The sight of many 
scampering rabbits, and the calling of pheasants from coppice to 
coppice cheered me. I had never had a bicycle, and consequently 
I knew every foot of the country for five miles round; while, 
thanks to my early training, I had learned to watch the ways of 
the wild dwellers in it. On the other hand, I was handicapped by 
a great disadvantage. Though I do not mind shooting creatures, 
because the gun does the killing, I could not possibly kill any I 
caught, in cold blood, with my hands ; and I should have to rely on 
snares, which would strangle them for me. The boys had laughed 
often enough at my squeamishness, as they called it; and I tried 
hard to argue myself out of it. It was no use; much as I should 
have preferred birds, I must be content with hares and rabbits. 
I might, indeed, set horse-hair springes for pheasants, but we had 
never had any luck with them; and they are so conspicuous when 
thrown, for they hold the bird hanging in the air. It must be 
hares and rabbits. 

When I reached home, I lighted a lantern and went up into 
the big loft above the empty stables where the boys had kept 
most of their sporting paraphernalia; and there in a corner I 
found a score of snares, their pegs still hanging to them by the 
rotten strings, and even a bundle of the little notched sticks in 
which you set up the wires. I carried half a dozen up to Tom’s 
room, and set about cleaning them with sand. They had been 
put away greased, and were very little rusted. Then I made sure 
that the slip-knots ran easily, and fastened them to their pegs 
with fresh string. In less than an hour they were ready for use, 
and I took my old cloak and sewed inside it two great pockets, 
either of which would hold three rabbits. Then I made my first 
plan. 

At half-past nine I set out with my snares for Horton’s 
Dingle, which lies a mile and a half further from the village than 
Blackstead. I went quickly till I came to where the road runs 
within a hundred yards of Fleetham Wood, and then I stole very 
quietly along the grass, that no watcher posted in the wood 
might hear me. A quarter of a mile from the wood lies the 
dingle mouth, twenty yards from the road, and I slipped into it 
quickly. I knew every foot of it; and, besides, it is an easy 
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place to set a wire in. One’s skirts are the chief difficulty : 
unless you are very careful they brush across the run, and no 
rabbit or hare will pass along it. But here I could stand in the 
dingle and reach up to the runs which ran along the banks. It 
was dark, but, looking upwards, I could see dimly the big trees 
which were my landmarks. I went a dozen yards into the dingle 
and set my first wire, driving the peg into the bank three feet 
below the run with my foot, and rubbing my glove in the dead 
leaves to take all human scent from it, before I stuck into the 
middle of the run the little notched stick which holds up the 
wire noose. Moving along as noiselessly as a cat, I set all my 
wires in the first forty yards of the dingle, three on either bank. 
Then I retraced my steps; and when I came out on to the road I 
found myself breathing quickly and sighing with relief. Whether 
it was that I had grown unused to poaching, or that I had never 
before poached alone, I had not enjoyed setting my wires one 
little bit. 

I was soon home and in bed. At two o’clock Jane woke me 
to take my spell of nursing till six; when she relieved me I went 
straight off to my wires. After the watching and sleeplessness, 
the dark morning was horribly chilling; but hope and hard 
walking warmed me, and I reached the dingle in a glow. I 
slipped into it, with my heart beating quickly : so much depended 
on success. The first two wires had not been thrown; I pulled 
them up, and my heart began to sink. When I felt for the third 
it was not there. I groped about my feet, found the string taut, 
and at the end of it a noosed rabbit. My spirits rose. I pulled 
up the peg, and dropped rabbit and snare together into my pocket. 
The fourth wire had not been thrown; coming to the fifth, I trod 
on a rabbit it had caught, and pouched him; the sixth was 
empty. I came out of the dingle very happy; my hand had not 
forgotten its cunning, and my anxiety was gone. I hurried 
home, had breakfast, went to bed, and slept till eleven. 

I awoke to dreams of affluence on the strength of two rabbits, 
and began at once to make my plan for the day. My heart was 
set ona hare. I was cleaning the wires by Tom’s bedside, when 
I looked up to find him watching me with the first interest I had 
seen in his face since he came back. 

‘Ah!’ he said in his shadow of a voice, ‘ you’re going to have 
a shot at Bunter.’ 

‘At a hare,’ I said. ‘I got two rabbits last night.’ And I 
told him of my wiring the dingle. 
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His eyes grew almost bright as he listened, and I felt that I 
had stimulated the desire to live in him. But he was so weak 
that the moment I had done he fell asleep. 

I was indeed impatient for the twilight, and as soon as it 
fell I hurried off through the village to the down which runs 
along above the Hall. A footpath rises to the top of it, and half- 
way up a belt of larch and fir stretches across the side of the 
slope. I had often noticed that the hares came down to the 
meadows through the stile and through a gap in the hedge 
on the further side of the belt of trees. At the stile I paused 
and looked up and down. No one was coming. Below me, to 
the right, lay Baldran Hall; and I was surprised to see many 
of the windows brightly lighted. Sir John Baldran must have 
come down for his shoot. Of course I had not heard of it. 
Tom kept Jane and myself prisoners; we had not even been to 
church since his return. I wasted no time, but went along the 
lower side of the hedge to the gap, which lay about fifty yards 
from the stile. I set my wire in the gap itself, taking the 
greatest care not to touch the run. Then I went back to the 
stile, climbed over it, went twenty yards down the hedge, and 
walked out into the field, letting my skirts drag through the 
stubble. I walked in a half-circle to a point in the hedge twenty 
yards on the other side of the stile. I was pretty sure that not a 
hare would cross that half-circle for several hours. I had closed 
the passage to the stile; they would all go through the gap. 
Then I went quietly home. 

When T had told Tom what I had done, he said, ‘I should 

like some hare soup.’ 

It was the first time he had fancied anything, and I knew well 
that he only fancied hare soup made from poached hare. The 
next day he had it, for going to my wire at ten that night I found 
it thrown, and a plump young hare in it. Tom took his soup as 
though he actually enjoyed it, and made me keener than ever on 
my neighbour’s game. 

The next night I stayed at home, but the night after that 
I tried for another hare. 1 had set my wire in the gap, and 
was coming down the slope, when I heard the squeal, a little 
muffled, of a hare. This was luck; I was saved a journey. I 
went back to the gap slowly, for if the hare were not dead when 
I reached it, I knew that I should let her go. She was dead ; and 
slipping her neck out of the wire, I put her in my pocket. I was 
pulling up the peg, when a voice made my heart jump into my 
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mouth, saying quietly, ‘I say, this must be great fun.’ And a 
man stepped through the gap. 

I dropped the wire; I was caught. Plainly, he had been 
on his way from the top of the down, and turning aside to find 
out why the hare squealed had seen me pocket her. 

I could say nothing ; I could only stare; and he raised his cap 
and said, ‘I beg your pardon. I’m afraid I startled you.’ 

‘Not at all,’ I stammered ; and my tongue stuck. 

He picked up the wire and examined it carefully, and as he 
did it 1 examined him. He seemed about twenty-seven, tall and 
slight, with a longish, rather pale face, dark and clean-shaven. I 
thought he had a foreign air. I began to gather my scattered 
wits, and wonder what was coming next. 

‘This is very ingenious,’ he said, dangling the wire, and 
looking at me in a queer solemn kind of way. ‘Do you know? 
I think I’m coming into this.’ 

‘What—what do you mean ?’ I stammered. 

‘I’m going to join in the chase, and help you.’ 

‘Indeed, you're not,’ I cried. 

‘Indeed, Iam. I have a tender conscience, and it must be 
humoured.’ 

‘ What has that got to do with it?’ 

‘It is bidding me take you along, hare, snare, and all, to the 
nearest keeper, by force if necessary ’—his eyes sparkled queerly, 
as though he would have really enjoyed taking me along by 
force. ‘I can only quiet it by at once becoming useful and helpful 
to a fellow-creature. Therefore, I'm going to help you in your 
nefarious occupation.’ " 

‘But I don’t want any help!’ 

‘That's a pity—a great pity,’ he said with adeep sigh. ‘Come 
along to a keeper.’ He put out his hand to my arm, and I saw 
that he meant it. 

I jumped back, crying, ‘ Oh, you are hateful !’ 

‘Iam. How did you guess it? I have a perfectly fiendish 
nature, cruel and malignant. Sometimes it surprises even me. 
But come along.’ 

‘No, no!’ I cried, edging away. ‘Let me think a moment.’ 

‘You shall have three minutes,’ he said, and looked at his 
watch, holding it in the moonlight. 

I was almost too angry to think; and if it hadn’t been for 
Tom and the six pounds I needn’t have thought at all. But I 
might be locked up for the night—poachers are—and then the 
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fine and the costs! I wasinamess. I thought of bolting, but 
that was no use. 

He kept looking from my face to his watch; then he said, 
‘ Time’s up.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, very sulkily ; ‘you shall help. But I 
think you're utterly detestable.’ 

‘Iam. I told you I was,’ he said almost proudly. ‘ But is it 
an honest promise ?’ 

‘Oh, you shall help,’ I said; and then and there I made up 
my mind to make every use of him; if I caught anything alive, 
he should kill it; and if a keeper caught us, he would get into all 
the trouble. I turned and walked down the hill, and he walked 
by my side, talking of the beauty of the country in the frosty 
moonlight, and asking who lived at the big lighted building. My 
short sulky answers did not spoil his cheerfulness. He told me 
that his name was Hubertson, that he was no sportsman except in 
the matter of big game, out of which you could get some excite- 
ment, but he thought that poaching might be exciting too. I 
showed no interest in him at all. As we went through the village 
he asked which was the road to Swyre, which is four miles off; 
and I was so glad to hear that he was living so far away that I 
was less sulky with him the rest of the way to Blackstead. At 
the gates we, or rather he, arranged to meet there at nine o'clock 
the night after next, and he said good-night. 

I had plenty of time the next two days to try and find a way 
out of this unwelcome companionship, but could find none. I 
thought for a little while of giving up poaching altogether, but 
necessity and my promise to let him help me prevented it. I 
must make the best of it. 

I was very punctual at the gates, hoping that he would be 
late and I should get away by myself; but he was there, quite 
unconcerned, not in the least shamefaced at having forced himself 
on me. He talked cheerfully on the way to the dingle, till I bade 
him follow me noiselessly on the grass past Fleetham Wood. I 
set the wires, and very little he saw of their setting in that dark- 
ness. On the way back he talked of the sense of adventure, the 
excitement, and the risk; and once I found myself forgetting my 
resolve to treat him as the intruder he was, and actually talking 
to him of the creepy sounds of the night. I stopped short when 
I remembered. , 

When we reached Blackstead, he asked when we should go 
and see what we had caught; and when I said at six in the 
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morning, he cried, ‘Good Heavens! How am I to be here at six 
in the morning ?’ 

‘I can go alone quite well,’ I said triumphantly. ‘I'd 
rather.’ 

‘My conscience will not suffer me to let you go about these 
lonely lanes in the dark,’ he said; and at six o’clock he was 
waiting for me, rather subdued. We got three rabbits. 

That was the first of a dozen expeditions. I do not know how 
it was, but little by little, except for an occasional quarrel, we 
grew quite friendly ; snubbing and stiffness only made him more 
cheerful. The whole business was strange and quite wrong; but 
I could not help myself. Indeed, I began at last to look forward 
to our expeditions. He had seen so much, and could talk of it so 
well; and after all the country is very dull. He drew from me, 
without my perceiving what he was doing, the reason of my 
poaching, and showed himself quite anxious about Tom. I could 
never make out why he came poaching, for he never learned any- 
thing, not even how to set a wire; and as for helping, he never 
helped at all. That was why I fell into the way of calling him 
Helper. I always used to say ‘Good evening, Helper,’ and ‘ Good- 
bye, Helper.’ I thought he must come with me for the pleasure of 
having someone to talk to, for I knew that anyone staying at 
Swyre would find it very dull. 

Then I did make him useful. Tom heard a pheasant call 
across the meadows one evening, and said he would like some 
pheasant. I made up my mind to get one; and the Helper 
should kill it. That night we went up to the little fir planta- 
tion about two hundred yards from the north end of Fleetham 
Wood, to which I had often seen at least a dozen pheasants going 
to roost. It was a long walk, for we had to make a circuit to 
come at the plantation from the side furthest from the wood, but 
the Helper kept me laughing most of the way, and it seemed 
short. We had to cross a hundred yards of open meadow to get 
into the plantation, and we crossed it at a run; for if there were 
a watcher in it, we must be seen. Once inside the plantation, I 
hunted noiselessly about for a convenient pheasant. Most of 
them were roosting too high, or in awkward trees; but at last I 
found one about ten feet from the ground which I could get at. 
I told the Helper to stand ready and wring its neck, and then 
scrambled noiselessly on to a bough four feet from the ground. I 
stood up on it, and gripping the bough on which the pheasant 
was roosting with my left hand, I slipped my right softly along it 
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till I had him by the legs. I pulled him from his perch; thrust 
him downwards, squawking and struggling, into the Helper’s 
hands, and sprang down. I thought he was never going to kill 
it; it seemed to go on squawking for an age, and he was swearing 
under his breath. At last it was quiet; I put it into my pocket. 
We hurried out of the plantation, and ran for the road. When 
we reached it, I laughed with excited delight; then, turning to 
the Helper, I saw that his face was working with angry disgust. 

‘ Never in all my life did I do anything so beastly!’ he burst 
out. ‘I feel like a murdering poulterer! ’ 

‘Never mind, come along,’ I said, and started briskly for 
home. He walked along angry and sulky; and I wondered at 
him. Presently he growled, ‘ Why couldn’t we stick to hares and 
rabbits? They don’t want any necks wringing.’ 

‘I wanted a change,’ I said stiffly. 

‘It was mere thoughtless selfishness!’ he cried. ‘ You never 
thought how I should feel playing the poulterer.’ 

‘I don’t care how you felt,’ I said hotly. ‘You thrust your 
help on me, and the first time you are of any use you grumble.’ 

‘It was beastly,’ he said. 

‘ You will have to harden yourself to it, or not come with me. 
Now that I’ve got you to kill them for me, I’m going to try for 
birds often. However, you needn’t come if you don’t like.’ He 
growled like a bear, and we walked on in silence. I could not 
understand his squeamishness about a pheasant ; for he had killed 
moose, elk, and three kinds of bears; besides, the boys had been 
able to kill anything with their hands without the slightest 
discomfort. 

At the gates of Blackstead we stopped, and I was just going 
to say good-night when he said, ‘ I think I deserve something for 
killing that bird.’ And his eyes were shining curiously. 

‘ Yes—yes—you do,’ I said slowly. ‘ But what—can I give 
you?’ 

‘I want a kiss,’ he said, in a breathless kind of voice. 

For a moment I experienced the strangest feeling I have ever 
felt, a kind of thrilling feeling; and I knew that I was blushing 
to the roots of my hair. Then I turned very angry and cried, 
‘ You will have nothing of the kind! How dare you talk of such 
a thing?’ 

‘I dare—oh, I dare,’ he said slowly. ‘I’m certainly going to 
have one.’ : 

‘You're not!’ 
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‘You showed no consideration for my feelings about that 
beastly bird, and I won’t show any for yours—so there.’ And 
with that he made a quick movement to catch hold of me. 

Without a thought I hit out with all my might, and he went 
down in a heap. I jumped back, and stood staring down at him, 
panting. He lay quite still, and of a sudden I realised that I 
must have hurt him very badly. I dropped on one knee beside 
him, with a sinking heart, and propped him up against the other; 
his limbs and back were all limp; and I guessed what had 
happened. I had caught him on the point of the jaw—a thing 
I mightn’t have done in a hundred times, trying to do it. 

For three or four minutes I knelt, propping him up, and 
trying feebly to bring him to; then I laid him flat, ran to the 
tool-house, and brought a wheelbarrow. I lifted him into it, 
wheeled him up to the back door, and dragged him into the 
kitchen, where the fire was still burning, and huddled him into a 
big oak chair in front of it. I got some brandy, and forced a 
little into his mouth; then I brought a basin of cold water and a 
sponge, and bathed his temples and forehead, till at last he heaved 
a deep sigh. He was coming to, but he looked so horribly pale 
and shaken that, though I never cry, the tears would keep 
coming into my eyes at having hurt him so. 

Presently he said faintly, ‘Where—where am I? Oh, my 
head !’ 

‘In Blackstead kitchen,’ I said. ‘But keep quite quiet, and 
you'll soon feel better.’ 

He shut his eyes obediently, and I went to the dining-room 
and wheeled-a light sofa into the kitchen. I helped him, half 
carrying him, on to it, and covered him with rugs. In five 
minutes he was sleeping heavily, and I went up to Tom. During 
the next two hours I kept coming down to my new patient ; but 
he slept on, and began to look better, and at last, tired out, I 
went to sleep myself on my sofa in Tom’s room. I slept heavily, 
and only awakened at half-past five. I went down at once to see 
how the Helper was, and to my surprise and dismay, I found the 
sofa empty; he had gone. I put on my cloak and hat, and 
hurried down the road and through the village half-way to Swyre, 
expecting every moment to find him lying by the roadside. Two 
miles from Swyre I met a couple of labourers coming from it; 
they had met and seen no one. I came home anxious enough, 
but assuring myself that he had been less hurt than I thought, 
and had reached Swyre safely. At nine that night, and again at 
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ten, I went down to the gates in the hope that he might come to 
go poaching. He did not come; and I went to bed very anxious. 

The next morning there came a letter bearing the Swyre 
postmark. It ran: 


‘DeaR Miss Caute,—I am sorry that I behaved so badly last 
night ; I deserved the penalty I paid for it. My head is only 
just beginning to join on to my shoulders. I hope that in con- 
sideration of having nearly killed me, you will forgive. I shall 
come round at nine this evening to help, but chiefly to deprecate 
your just resentment.—Yours sincerely, J. HUBERTSON.’ 


The letter cleared away my last anxiety; but it gave me the 
freedom to grow angry. I saw plainly that I ought never to 
have accepted such a situation, and I made up my mind that he 
should help me no more. I went down to the gates at a few 
minutes to nine and locked them. Presently the Helper came 
striding up, greeted me in a shamefaced way, and began to 
apologise. I accepted his apologies, and told him that he was 
never coming poaching with me again. He begged me not to 
punish him so cruelly, promised never to offend again, and at 
last lost his temper, as I knew he would, and stormed furiously. 
Then he made a dash at the gates, tried to open them, and failing, 
shook and shook them. 

I said, ‘ You see how right I was. Good-bye.’ And I turned 
and went up the drive, never turning my head for all his entreaties 
that I would stay and talk to him, if only for two minutes. 

For some days I never went out of the grounds, and kept the 
gates locked after midday. Twice I saw him leaning discon- 
solately against them. But I missed our expeditions very much ; 
so much that I wished, for all that they were pleasant to look 
back on, that I had never snared that wretched hare which had 
been to blame for them. Sometimes I wondered whether, when 
Tom was better, the Helper would find a way of meeting me 
again; but I was still very angry with him. 

At last I had to go out and seek more food. I was bent on 
getting pheasants, and I took the boys’ old muzzle-loader, and 
charged it with a very little powder and a full charge of shot. I 
did not think that the report would be heard a hundred yards off. 
At eleven that night I set out for the fir plantation. It seemed a 
much longer walk than when I went with the Helper. Once in 
it I soon found a brace of pheasants roosting at a convenient 
height, and getting them against a patch of the Milky Way, 
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fired. They both came tumbling down; I thrust them quickly 
into my pockets, and hurried through the plantation towards 
the road. I had not gone twenty yards when a man jumped 
from between two firs and gripped my arm, crying, ‘ I’ve got you, 
my lad !’ 

For a moment I tried to shake myself free, but on his heels 
came another man, and caught my other arm; and I said: 

‘Don’t tear my cloak to pieces, my good men; I'll go quietly.’ 

‘Good Lord, it’s a woman!’ cried one of them ; and they 
began to discuss what they had better dowith me. They decided 
to take me to the Hall. 

It was a dismal walk. If I had been a girl in a book, I 
should have gone dauntlessly to meet my judges ; but I felt very 
downhearted. Now that they were upon me, the appearing 
before the bench, the having my name in the papers, and the 
scandal, seemed terrible. Besides, there was the fine ; and they 
might lock me up for the night, and Tom, though on the mend, 
needed every care. 

We went to the back door of the Hall, and after looking at 
me, the butler said, ‘ You’d better bring the young person to the 
library, and I'll fetch Sir John.’ 

He led the way to the library, lighted two lamps in it, and 
poked up the fire. Without thinking I took an easy chair by it, 
and stretched out my feet to the blaze. The butler frowned at 
me, and went out, leaving the door ajar. I heard another door 
open, a babble of voices, clicking billiard balls, and the butler’s 
voice saying, ‘ Please, Sir John, Jenkins and Smith have got a 
poacher in the library.’ 

‘A poacher!’ ‘Let’s see the rascal!’ ‘I vote we duck 
him!’ ‘Give him a horsewhipping !’ cried half a dozen voices ; 
there was a hurrying of feet in the hall, and what seemed a 
crowd of men in evening dress poured in through the library 
door. How I hated them! and I think I must have looked like 
it; for they hushed suddenly and some of their mouths opened. 

‘What on earth did the idiots bring him here for?’ said a 
voice in the hall, a voice I knew very well ; and the Helper came 
into the room. 

At once I felt quite safe; but at the sight of me his face 
filled with a dismayed surprise, and he cried, ‘ What senseless 
idiocy have you been up to now, Jenkins?’ and came swiftly 
across the room, with outstretched hand, saying, ‘ How do you do, 
Miss Chute ; I hope to goodness my idiots have not annoyed a. ?? 
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Then he turned angrily on the keepers, and said, ‘Clear out, you 
dunderheaded idiots !’ 

‘ But, Sir John ’ said the keeper. 

‘Clear out, will you!’ roared the Helper furiously, dinetien 
his foot ; and they shuffled out quickly. 

Then he turned to his friends, and practically drove them 
back to their game, telling them that he must see me home, and 
refusing curtly two or three offers to come with him that he might 
not have to walk back alone. The butler brought his hat and 
coat; and in two minutes we were out of the house. 

We had not gone ten yards down the drive when I turned on 
him and said furiously, ‘ How dare you?’ 

‘How dare I what ?’ he said. 

‘You’re—you’re Sir John Baldran! You've been practically 
giving me all that game we caught! It was disgraceful of you! 
I’'m—I'm glad—yes; I’m glad that I hit you so hard!’ 

He looked at me gravely, and said, ‘I’m afraid, my dear 
Priscilla, that you have a bad temper.’ 

‘I’m not your dear Priscilla! How dare you 

‘Oh, yes, you are. I always think of you as my dear 
Priscilla,’ he said calmly. 

‘You've no right 

‘Oh, yes, I have,’ he interrupted again. ‘You've made me 
your partner in crime, a poacher; you’ve bullyragged me con- 
tinually ; you’ve knocked me down and nearly killed me; with a 
cold cruelty you've tried to drive me to suicide by denying me 
the sight of you when you knew I was dying for it. Look what 
you've cost me in mental, moral, and physical anguish—it gives 
me every right to call you my dear Priscilla. You're the dearest 
creature I ever came across, and it was a bad day for me when I 
met you.’ 

‘Well, that will soon be mended! We sha’n’t meet again!’ 
I gasped out, almost choking with rage. 

‘No; there’s no mending it,’ he said in the saddest voice. ‘I 
can’t do without you—you’re my one extravagance—my dearest 
Priscilla. You'll have to take pity on me and—and beggar me.’ 

It was no use my saying anything ; he would only twist my 
words, I knew that way of his well. We walked on without 
speaking, and my anger cooled a little. Then suddenly he said 
in a very different voice, ‘Do be kind to me, Priscilla; you’ve 
been cruel so long.’ . 

It was not fair. My nerves had been shaken by my capture 
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and that horrible walk with the keepers ; the sudden puree 
upset me, and I rather broke down. 

We were some time saying good-bye at Blackstead gates, 
and—well I did not knock him down this time. 

As I went up the drive he called after me, ‘ By the way, my 
dearest Priscilla, I’m going to take a long and severe course of 
boxing lessons before we’re married.’ 


EDGAR JEPSON. 








Parson and Parishioner in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


MONG the trivial records of the past which concern parochial 
life and affairs in the times long gone by, those most usually 
met with and drawn upon for elucidating local history are parish 
registers and churchwardens’ accounts. Most of these throughout 
the country have probably been unearthed ere now, and edited, 
published, or commented upon in more or less ample manner. 
But it would be premature on this account to cease the enticing 
yet elusive search in the dusty receptacles of parochial documents 
while any chance remains of discovering some hitherto overlooked 
paper or parchment. Some few years ago I came across a very 
interesting account of the casting of a bell for the parish church of 
Ringmer in Sussex in the year 1682, which those interested may 
find published in The Reliquary of October 1897. Scarcely less 
interesting, albeit less ancient, are some manuscript ‘ tithe-books’ 
lately come to light, written by the parson of the same Southdown 
parish. Although relating mainly to the prosaic details of £ s. d.., 
they are enlivened by many marginal memoranda and glimpses of 
individuality, which import into them that amount of the personal 
equation so greatly demanded by modern readers. The earliest 
of these books is dated 1751; two years before the induction of 
Michael Baynes to the vicarage of Ringmer. Yet as it is in the 
same handwriting as those bearing the dates of his incumbency, 
it is probable that he was then acting as curate-in-charge for his 
predecessor, Charles Dixon. 

It is apparent from several indications that Michael Baynes 
was a non-resident vicar and a pluralist to boot, for he was also 
incumbent of Fletching, where he died and was buried. Perhaps 
‘pluralist’ is a strong term to apply in such a small matter; at 
least, the plurality is reduced almost to the vanishing-point when 
compared with the casejof John Mancell, of Beverley, who, in the 
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reign of Henry III., held seven hundred livings at once! As to 
his non-residence, it is indicated by the frequent recurrence of 
the phrase ‘received at Ringmer,’ and most of the year-books 
contain entries of his ‘ chaise hire,’ and other expenses on ‘ Tythe 
day.’ From the payment of such a large sum as ll. 14s. ‘for 
the chaise’ we may conclude that the proverbially bad roads of 
Sussex retained something of that primitive quality which earned 
for the county in general that line in the ancient doggerel verse 
which described it as ‘Sowseks full of dyrt and myre’—a 
description which Defoe evidently fully endorsed when, in his 
Towr, he speaks of this part of the county as the ‘deepest and 
dirtiest’ in all that part of England; and further, he tells how he 
saw an ‘ancient lady’ being drawn to church in her coach with 
six oxen, ‘ the way being so stiff and deep that no horses could go 
in it.’ It may be that the experience which in after-years the 
Rev. Michael Baynes had of Sussex roads was a contributory cause 
of his heading more than one of his tithe-books ‘ Ringmire’ instead 
of ‘Ringmer.’ These books in question are of quarto size, covered 
in brown paper, and written on paper some of English some of 
foreign make. The water-marks on the latter are chiefly varieties 
of the Lion of the Netherlands—very rampant—or a seated female 
figure, both bearing aloft on a pole the cap of Liberty. On the 
English papers we find a crown with the G.R. in Roman capitals 
beneath. A more uncommon mark is one showing within a 
crowned oval a female figure seated on a car, holding in one hand 
a cross-tipped wand, in the other a spray of flowers or leaves, with 
the legend ‘ Culloden Britannia Dettingen’ around the oval. 

It is very apparent from the evidence which these books afford 
that a considerable amount of worldly wisdom was required by the 
parson if his own interests were not to suffer. Human nature 
remains much the same under all centuries and creeds, and it is 
abundantly manifest from these tithe accounts that ‘tithes and 
oblations ’ were then as liable to be ‘ negligently paid or forgotten’ 
—for thus euphemistically was it termed—as in the ancient days, 
when so many a medieval parishioner in his last will and testa- 
ment admitted his default in those words. Hence we find at the 
end of these books a list of defaulters, while at the beginning there 
is often a precautionary description of the base coins likely to be 
tendered in payment of the tithe; for though at this time tithe 
was largely paid in kind, yet there are few instances to be met 
with in these books. From this it appears that this particular 
vicar had made a general arrangement for payment in cash; a 
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lawful proceeding on his part, but one not binding in any way on 
his successor. 

Some few generations having now passed away since the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836 effected so much in the direction of 
smoothing away various predisposing causes of friction and difficulty 
in the matter of tithe collection, nowadays the general public has 
but vague, if any, ideas on the subject. It may not, therefore, 
be out of place to remind the reader that tithe was the 
tenth part of such things as have an annual increase, such as 
the kindly fruits of the earth—its corn and hay, wine, flax, 
hemp, and honey; together with the flocks and herds and all 
that is derived therefrom, such as wool, milk, and cheese ; 
the birds of the air, too—namely, pigeons—and the fish in the 
ponds. The works of man’s hands, his toil and his trade, also 
contributed their share. When the net was spread so wide and its 
meshes were so narrow it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
process of hauling in was sometimes a matter of difficulty. Such 
was frequently the case in the ‘setting-out’ of the Church’s share 
of the crops at harvest-time, which was the customary procedure ; 
and the records of the law bear many an instance of the disputes 
which thereby arose. In the reign of Elizabeth a petitioner to 
Chancery complained that a certain John Kentysley, of Hailsham 
(a parish within ten miles of Ringmer), ‘ of his ungodly and fro- 
ward disposicion not onely absteyneth to ley and appoynte oute 
the moste parte of the tythes of the corne and grayne . . . so that 
your suppliant mought thereby by dewe order of the law come to 
and atteyne the said tythes, and suche small part of tythes 
as he dothe laye out he dothe so evyll handle the same in castyng 
yt abrode to the dystrucon thereof that scassely any proffit may 
ryse of the same.’ Doubtless it was to obviate unpleasantness of 
this sort that by an ancient custom the payers of the great tithes 
at Eastbourne were entertained on three Sundays in harvest-time 
at breakfast on a substantial scale, together with their farm- 
labourers in proportion to the number of plough teams employed ; 
to induce them, in fact, not to commit any injury to the set-out 
tithes of corn ‘ by trampling and other spoilage, which is often 
wantonly exercised.’ 

But to return to the books themselves. In more than one of 
these are the precautionary prologues regarding base coin; such 
as this: 

‘Memdum. These are counterfeit 3 pound twelve shilling 
pieces. The date is 1717 with S. in Johannes and D. in V.G.D. 
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reversed and a hair stroke flaw thro’ ye middle of ye Drapery 
supporters of the Crown on ye right side. 

‘ Taken out of ye news paper.’ 

In the year 1751 we have two entries very creditable to the 
kindly feeling of the parson, for he says : 


‘John Joy to pay 2s. but return him 6d. for his age.’ 
‘ Banks an old man and poor; given him 2 years.’ 


Although the tithe-dinners at Ringmer were never on the 
scale of the Sunday breakfasts at Eastbourne, yet it is evident 
that the expense of providing them was no light sum, if we may 
judge from some of the entries which relate to those occasions, 
such as : 


‘ Dinner to 25 men £3 10 0.’ 
‘ Paid for the treat £2 6 6.’ 
‘ Paid for Oranges and Lemons 18s.’ 


It need hardly be told that the various alcoholic drinks con- 
sumed on these tithe-days figured largely in the sum total, on one 
occasion amounting to 2/. 8s., while in 1753 there is an entry_in 
this relation which requires considerable elucidation : 

‘Jan. 1% at Ringmer 77 doz. bottles in all 

11 bottles of strong beer.’ 

The year 1758 appears to have been a bad one for agriculture 
—and for the parson—for the arrears are summed at 461. 17s. 
Some of the expenses and outlay connected with the vicarage and 
glebe are entered on another page, viz. : 


Paid for making 37 rod of —— ee the ris 
Two days’ work . 

5 rails 3 posts 

Mowing and haying 

7 bushels of coal 

2 bar raile . 
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The next year the vicar let ‘ ye glebe and churchyard to John 
Hill for 4 guineas a year,’ and the vicarage house for three guineas ! 
In the same book occurs a reference to Ringmer Park, from which 
it is perhaps permissible to conclude that it had been disparked 
at no very distant time : 

‘Memdum. Bannister hires ye Barn lands, formerly ye park, 
for w*" he has paid no tythe.’ 
Another entry in this book records the ‘ charity money given 
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to the following persons,’ to the extent of 7s. 2}d. among twenty- 
five persons. 

In the book for 1761 occurs for the first time the name of a 
defaulter, who was no other than the uncle of Gilbert White 
the naturalist, and who makes, it must be confessed, too frequent 
an appearance in the vicar’s black list. Neither does he 
appear in a more creditable light in the parish register book of 
Ringmer, for under the year 1759 it is recorded that this same 
Henry Snooke ‘ was publicly rebuked for his supercilious scoffs at 
the minister and for his indecent behaviour in sermon-time, by 
T. Townshend, curate late of Russel Parish, Virginia.’ There is a 
tradition in the village that the culprit did public penance for his 
fault. The entry in the vicar’s book is to this effect : 

‘Memdum. I take Snookes tythe in kind. Memdum he 
paid nothing for ye 1759 and has defrauded me in ye year 1760 
for w™ I shall call him to an acc‘ if not paid by him this year, as 
the Law in y* case directs.’ 

In the following year Henry Snooke again meets with un- 
favourable notice when the parson writes of him: 

‘I take his tythe in kind ever since ye year 1760. Memdum 
he owes one year viz. 1759. He has paid nothing for his fatted 
sheep 3 years—and no tythe apples out of w' he kept for his 
own use.—To call him to acc‘. He has paid nothing for his 
agistment of cattle.’ 

‘ Agistment,’ it may be mentioned, was the taking in to 
pasture of the cattle of other owners; and this occurrence of the 
word here is one of the few occasions on which it is to be met with 
throughout these tithe-books. Yet from medieval times it was a 
source of annual income to the parson of Ringmer, for in the 
parker’s accounts for the manor (in the time of Henry VI. and 
onwards) are such entries as ‘ Decime date vicario de Ryngmere’ 
(followed by such insignificant figures as 7d., 20d., 2s.), ‘ pro 
agistamento et pannagio,’ pannage being the feeding or the 
‘ going’ of swine in parks or forests. 

Three years later Henry Snooke apparently had not amended 
his former fault, for the vicar in his book for that year says: ‘I 
take Snooke’s tythe to be worth one year with another £3 3 0 
for w*" he paid but 14s.—till I found out what he paid. W'a 
Rogue was Snooke to pretend he paid enough for his tythe at 14s. 
the year!’ However, the worthy cleric altered all that the next 
year, for we read, ‘I take Snooke’s tythe in kind, two loads of 
hay (besides the fruit) which is worth at least £3 the load,’ an 
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appreciation at which a good many years’ arrears would soon be 
wiped off! Doubtless this favourable state of affairs was due to 
the fact that in the meanwhile ‘Rogue’ Snooke—‘ post vitam 
difficilem,’ as his epitaph expresses it—had shuffled off this mortal 
coil, and that consequently the vicar found the widow less difficult 
to deal with. This is indeed apparent from the entries made in 
subsequent years, wherein no defaults appear against this par- 
ticular property; while, on the contrary, frequent entries are 
made of the tithe of apples, aforetime absent; and in the year 
1774 the parson even lapses into Latin in recording the enhanced 
receipt of ten guineas tithe ‘Pro Dita Snooke et domo et agro.’ 

After the year 1781 we find no more mention of the name 
Snooke, for Rebecca, the childless widow, died in 1780, and was 
buried in the nave of Ringmer Church beside her husband whom 
she had survived so long. With her death Gilbert White’s annual 
visits to Delves House came to an end; and the first and last 
mention of his name in these tithe-books occurs in that of the year 
after his aunt’s death, when the vicar makes a memorandum to 
‘ask Mr. Weller for 13s. 4d. p* to his Father by Mr. White for 
Breach of ground for Mrs. Snooke.’ Those who may be interested 
in the life of Gilbert White may find in the Reliquary of January 
1900 such information as concerns his visits to Ringmer, together 
with a description of Delves House. After the extinction of this 
family the property devolved upon a cousin, Henry Blunt by name, 
who at the time of Henry Snooke’s decease was ‘serving his 
Majesty beyond seas,’ as the will of the latter terms it. 

Mindful of former difficulties in connection with this family, 
the parson does not forget to ‘Quere whether Mr. Blunt keeps 
any cattle and whether he reserves any fruit.’ In some of these 
later year-books we find more ‘memdums’ about false coins, as, 
for instance, ‘ Counterfeit Moidores; they are strongly gilt w‘" a 
pale gold and a little bent; on examination are found to be only 
a composition of ye purest tin and pewter.’ Nor were these notes 
either needless or unused, as more than one entry will show: 
‘Memdum. Rec* of Mr. Barnard a 36 that is suspicious.’ ‘ Rec* 
of Bannister jun" a bad 9 shilling piece.’ 

An acquaintance with agriculture appears from these books to 
have been almost as much a necessity to the parson of those days 
as a knowledge of numismatics, unless we credit this particular 
vicar with a quite disinterested thirst for information. For we 
meet with such memoranda as these, ‘To enquire what he had 
upon his land and what he fed it off with. ‘To enquire what 
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Elphick has laid down and whether he sows flax or hemp.’ ‘ Mem- 
dum to raise Barnard for Wheatley’s to 10s. p" y’. Take it up, 
as it lies handy to me.’ ‘To enquire what Bushfields rents for, 
and how much land there is, especiall grass land.’ Of a kindred 
nature was his desire for information expressed in these words, 
‘Memdum. to get a copy of the Poor Book and Land Tax of 
Ringmer, in order to lessen my tax which is too much, and to see 
what everyone uses and how they are taxed.’ 

Although the Rev. Michael Baynes was apparently non-resident, 
the notes which he has scattered throughout these books evidence 
some considerable knowledge of his parishioners, even so far as an 
acquaintance with (if not a coining of) their nick-names. He 
speaks, for instance, of ‘Miser Weller,’ ‘The Queen of Sluts,’ &c., 
and more than once do these names appear in the defaulters’ lists. 
In after-years some doubt seems to have arisen in the parson’s 
breast as to the possession of that modicum of wealth which would 
qualify the aforesaid Weller for the very respectable status of 
miser; for he queries ‘Whether W™ Weller is not old and poor ? 
If he is poor to forgive him his tythe.’ 

But ‘ Misers’ and ‘ Queens of Sluts’ were not the only defaulters 
in tithe payments according to these black lists, for in one of 
them appears the name of a neighbouring noble family in arrear 
for fifteen years! In another we read, ‘Memdum Finch ye clerk 
has paid no tythe for some years.’ 

In the later years of Mr. Baynes’ incumbency it appears that 
he let the vicarage at a less exiguous rent than we found recorded 
in the earlier books, for there are entries of receipts from ‘ Mrs. 
Bristow for part of the viceridge house £4 4s. Od. Mast" Randal 
for part of the viceridge house, garden and orchard £4 4s. Od.’ 

In 1786 Michael Baynes died, and was succeeded in the vicar- 
age of Ringmer by George Woodward. 

I cannot conclude these trivial records of the bygone days 
better than by quoting his poetic epitaph effused in the parish 
register book—probably by the defaulting Finch, ‘ ye clark ’—and 
leave the reader to form his own conclusion as to whether, judging 
from these tithe-books, the Reverend Michael Baynes deserved 
the eulogy— 

For as he found the tythes he was content ; 
A blest memorial, a blest event. 


W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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E was called Bunchy because when a very little boy his 
clothes would bunch; the tiny petticoats were short for 
their width, and everything stuck out all round him like a frill. 

Now that he was five, and wore breeches with four little 
buttons at the knee, the name still stuck to him, though it was 
no longer appropriate. 

Bunchy was lonely. 

If Pussy had been there it would have been very different ; but 
she had been sent for quite suddenly to go and nurse Dad, who 
had incontinently fallen ill with influenza just three days after 
mother (Bunchy always called her Pussy), Nana, and he had 
settled down for a fortnight’s holiday in a Cotswold village. 

It was a delightful village! It had a green with noisy geese 
upon it, a stream that gurgled and splashed and told fairy-tales 
on sleepy September afternoons, and real woods surrounded it. 

The cottage where Pussy had taken rooms was ever so pretty, 
and had a garden full of currant-bushes and celery. 

For three days they had a lovely time. They sought giants 
in the woods, finding squirrels instead—which were prettier and 
only less exciting; they paddled their feet in the stream and 
caught minnows in a bottle; they pretended that the geese on 
the green were Boers, and had routed them with great slaughter ; 
and they had found mushrooms before breakfast in a neighbouring 
field. 

Then Pussy had to go away, and for Bunchy the face of 
Nature was changed and clouded. Only Nana was left, and, 
although very kind, she was not an exciting companion. She 
knew nothing of giants, and seemed to care very little about 
generals. Moreover, on this particular morning she sat indoors 
making a cotton dress, and told Bunchy to ‘ run and play in the 
garden like a good little boy, and not worry.’ How can people, he 
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thought, sit in a room and sew when all the beautiful out-of- 
doors seems clamouring for them to come and admire it ? 

However, he played in the garden for a while ; but it was rather 
a small garden, and he grew tired of being a general all by him- 
self, with no one to admire him, so he came in again and climbed 
the steep little staircase. Finding the door of his mother’s room 
open, he went in. The dressing-table faced the door, and the first 
thing he saw was a pair of Pussy’s slippers standing in front of it. 
They had tall curly heels and buckles, such as she loved, and he 
remembered how, even with the tall heels, she did not reach to 
Daddy’s shoulder. Somehow the sight of those slippers made him 
want her so dreadfully that he couldn’t stay in the room or in the 
garden. He went out into the road to walk and walk until he 
should come to Hampshire, where Daddy was laid up in the house 
of a bachelor friend with whom he had gone to shoot. 

It was a very straight road with a trim path by the side. By- 
and-by he came tosome big gates. There was a little house inside 
them all covered with purple clematis. The gate stood open, and 
as Bunchy was rather tired of the neat, straight road, he turned in, 
and went down a very broad gravel path. A little way inside the 
gate stood two little churches, one on each side of the path; 
beyond them, as far as Bunchy could see, it was all garden. There 
were flowering-shrubs, and trees, and lots of grass, but it was 
unlike any garden he had ever seen before, for it was full of little 
mounds, and there were crosses, and slabs of stone, and marble 
angels dotted about among the mounds. 

He turned down a side-path to investigate further in this 
strange garden. Nobody was in sight, and he wandered on by 
himself till, turning a corner suddenly, he came upon a man. 

The man was dressed in black, and was sitting on a big stone 
slab—a very grey old slab; but close at his feet there was one 
of those curious mounds that puzzled Bunchy, and although this 
one had no grass upon it, you could hardly see the brown earth, 
for it was almost covered with scattered flowers—all of one kind. 

Bunchy knew the flower by sight, for Pussy always wore a bit 
in her Tam-o’-Shanter when she came back from Scotland. The 
man did not move as Bunchy came upto him. The little boy 
regarded him with grave brown eyes, and something in his 
expression made Bunchy sure that the man was sorry. 

Now, in Bunchy’s house when people are sorry Pussy talks about 
something else, and she does it so beautifully that they straight- 
way forget their sorrow in the interest of her remarks. Bunchy 
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felt that he ought to talk about something else to this man, who 
looked so sorry; but how can you change a subject when no 
subject has been broached ? 

So the child went up to the sorry man and lifted his 
Tam-o’-Shanter, saying politely : 

‘Can you, please, tell me whose garden this is ?’ 

Now it is an easy thing to take off a Tam-o’-Shanter, but when 
you try to put it on again it has a shabby way of curling up and 
sitting on the top of your head so insecurely that it topples off 
again directly. Pussy generally put Bunchy’s on again for him, 
and as she wasn’t there he left the matter alone and held it in his 
hand. The man started a little as Bunchy spoke, then he said 
slowly : 

‘TI think it is God’s garden.’ 

Bunchy was not surprised. He felt that he knew God very 
well indeed. When you say prayers morning and evening, and 
know that there is a benevolent Somebody somewhere, who gives 
you your home, and your parents, and your little white bed, who 
likes you to be truthful and courteous, and to have clean hands at 
meals, it is quite natural to hear that this benevolent Person has 
a garden. All nice people ought to have gardens, so Bunchy said : 

‘ Why does God have so many little rockeries in His garden? 
Why are there all these stones, and figures, and little mounds ?’ 

‘When people die they are buried in this garden, and their 
friends put up the crosses and stones ; 

‘And angels!’ interrupted Bunchy admiringly; and as he 
looked up in the man’s face he noticed that his eyes were very 
kind, but that there were big black shadows round them, and 
their lids looked red and heavy. 

‘They put up the crosses, and stones, and angels to show 
where their friends are sleeping,’ continued the tall man. 

‘Then it’s a funeral,’ said Bunchy solemnly—and there was 
silence. 

The man looked sorrier than ever, and Bunchy felt that now 
was the time to talk of something else, so he said : 

‘Can you tell me the nearest way to Hampshire ?’ 

The man seemed to give himself a shake, as though he were 
trying to wake up. He held out his hand to Bunchy, who placed 
his own in it confidingly; then he drew the child towards him 
and set him on his knee, asking: 

‘ Why do you want to go to Hampshire, old chap ?’ 

‘Because Pussy is there and I am so lonely.” Bunchy’s voice 
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broke. ‘I went into her room, and I saw her shoes—the ones 
with the curly heels—and they made me want her so bad. 
They're such tall heels.’ 

‘She had such little feet,’ murmured the man; and Bunchy 
saw that he had gone to sleep again, so he sat very still for a 
minute or two, then he said mournfully : 

‘I’m so lonely!’ 

‘So am I,’ said the man. ‘ My Pussy has gone to sleep. She 
is not coming back any more. She is sleeping under the heather 
here.’ 

Bunchy felt the man’s shoulders heave as he leant against 
him, but he said nothing. He felt that this was not a time to 
talk of something else; this sorriness was something beyond him ; 
so he stroked the man’s face with a soft, sticky little hand, and 
the corners of his mouth drooped, but he did not feel quite so 
lonely. 

The man seemed to like the feel of the little hand, for he bent 
his head, and, laying his cheek against Bunchy’s, said in a queer 
broken voice : 

‘ How is it that you understand, you quaint little boy ?’ 

‘Sorry people always understand—and I feel to love you! 
Will you come to Hampshire too? We should be such nice 
company.’ 

The man seemed to consider ; then he said: 

‘It’s a long way. I’m afraid we shouldn’t get there by candle- 
light. You'd be very tired, and your shoes would be quite worn 
out.’ 

‘Couldn’t you carry me a bit sometimes? Daddy does when 
I'm very tired.’ 

‘ Well, I might do that ; but even then we shouldn’t get there 
to-day. How is it you are here all alone?’ 

The man seemed waking up, and waited quite anxiously for 
Bunchy’s answer. 

‘Well, you see, Nana was busy sewing, and I was lonely 
wivout Pussy, so I thought I’d walk to Hampshire just to see 
her.’ 

‘Suppose you come to lunch with me instead. It’s not so 
far as Hampshire ; still, it’s a good way, and we’ll go and tell Nana 
you're coming, then she won’t be anxious. I don’t think Pussy 
would like you to walk all that way to-day. She’ll come back as 
soon as she can, you may be quite sure. Wil you come? We'd 
be nice company, as you say.’ 
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Bunchy looked up into the man’s eyes; then he slid off his 
knee, saying : 

‘Tl come, thank you.’ 

The man got up off the big flat stone and held out his hand 
to Bunchy ; but the little boy had knelt down by the mound all 
covered with heather. He stooped his curly head and kissed the 
flowers, saying in his sweet child’s voice : 

‘Good-bye, man’s Pussy! I hope you are happy in God’s 
garden.’ 

Then he took the man’s hand and they walked away together. 

But the man had gone to sleep again, for he said : 

‘Nay! And though all men, seeing, had pity on me, she 
would not see.’ 





L. ALLEN HARKER. 














A Friend of Nelson. 


By Horace G. Hutcurnson. 


CHAPTER VII. 


a his description the pastor of the smuggler flock did himself 

and his fellows certainly no more than justice. After all, 
they had improved on Congreve’s delineatiorf. Reuben Elphick 
and one or two of my men had pushed off again to fetch their 
comrades from the ship. The only fear was that they might have 
a trouble to find her in the dense fog, and I was glad enough to 
see them all come in together by the cave’s mouth, though their 
report was that the great rollers were beating the ship cruelly 
and she would soon cease to hold together. It was news that 
affected my friend the parson not a little; for he had doubtless 
promised himself to take a portion of his tithes out of her hull 
when the fog lifted and the roll of the sea dropped, albeit this 
pleasant prospect had been a trifle bedimmed by the unwelcome 
discovery that she was a King’s ship. The wreckers of those 
days were notoriously bold on the Sussex coasts, but even they 
had perforce to pay a respect to the uniform and the ships of the 
King. Their ranks were largely recruited from discharged crews 
escaping the clutch of the pressgang. In some cases they did 
not carry away too pleasant a remembrance of the service, for those 
were times when the Navy was a rougher business than the softer 
manners of 1830 have made it. 

In the meantime the Parson, with much blandishment, had 
conducted the rescued French lady to a smaller cave, abutting 
on the main one, that he styled the Green Room, by virtue, as I 
understood, of the great store that it contained of various apparel, 
the flotsam and the jetsam of many a sad wreck, and, besides, of 
lace that had not paid the duty, surreptitioysly conveyed ashore 
in the Preventive officer’s despite. So within this Green Room, 
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though it was no more than a dark and rather a dank hole in the 
rock, the lady, by some feminine diablerie, had contrived, out of 
the heterogeneous mass of material, to pick that which was 
precisely suited to her, so that when she came forth it was as if 
some transformation scene had been enacted. Much allowance, I 
do not doubt, will be made for the generosity of youthful fancy, 
which we lose all too soon, when I say that to me, as she came 
out into the weird and shifting light of the torches, she seemed 
like some queen of fairyland with her erect and slightly disdain- 
ful bearing and the look of sadness, painful to see on so young a 
face, in the lines of her mouth—lines that betokened at the same 
time a proud spirit and firmness of resolve scarcely feminine. 
Even then I said to myself that he would be a happy man who 
would win that sadly resolute and almost hard young face into 
looks of tenderness. I could well imagine, I told myself, a man 
accepting that beautiful face as a kind of challenge to him, 
defying all his efforts of chivalrous achievement and manly 
courtesy to touch it to a tender mood. I wondered much what 
her history might be, that had writ its lines so early in her life, 
and in what relation she might stand to the smirking Frenchman 
who appeared to be the companion of her exile. Husband and 
wife I did not judge them from their mutual manner, in spite of 
the hasty verdict to that effect implied in the description of them 
as ‘the Frenchman and his lady’ given by my friend the Parson. 

‘ May I be allowed to congratulate you, mademoiselle,’ I said, 
‘on the use to which you have turned your chance-found ward- 
robe ?’ 

‘Embarras de choix, monsieur,’ she replied, smilingly. 
‘There are laces of my poor country and mantillas of Spain 
there that might make one think oneself in the cave of Aladdin.’ 

One of these mantillas, I may say, was thrown in a most be- 
coming Spanish fashion about her head—a wise precaution 
against the damps of the cave; and for the rest her dress was of 
some soft silky stuff that I have not skill in such things to 
describe. 

‘That is a good word,’ I said, ‘ Aladdin!’ (overlooking the 
improbability of French and Spanish laces in Araby the blest). 
‘I knew there was something I had read of which the scene 
put me in mind; ‘it is of the Thousand and One Marvellous 
Nights.’ 

‘Would that a good genie could come and fly with us out of 
this strange prison.’ 
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All this she said in a charming manner, using perfect 
English, but with an accent that made it peculiarly attractive. 
And then I asked: ‘ Whither is it that you would have the genie 
carry you? For as I have been permitted to be the means of 
saving your life, may I not be allowed to be of some further 
service to you now that we are on shore? I regret that I am the 
bearer of despatches that do not brook delay; but if any of my 
men or 

But at that the little mouth went up into a proud and 
obstinate moue. ‘Thank you very much, monsieur,’ she said, 
‘but I am well provided. I should be sorry to trouble you.’ 

In all my anger at her pride I could not help rejoicing that 
she had said ‘I,’ not ‘ we,’ which would seem to be including her 
companion Frenchman as sharer of her life. Nevertheless she 
turned and talked with him in her own language, which I can 
speak, and can understand well enough when an Englishman 
speaks it to me; but when French people get together with their 
gabbling I cannot make head nor tail of it. 

Then we had supper; for Reuben, who seldom forgot the 
creature comforts, had been careful, on his last voyage to the 
ship, to bring off some salted meat and biscuit, and I was well 
, pleased with him and the rest of the ship’s company that they had 
not taken the occasion to broach the spirit locker, for at these 
times the discipline of the Navy is very apt to be relaxed. I took 
it as a good omen for the resolves, so often formed, as often 
broken, of my good but thirsty boatswain that they should come 
back without, so far as I could see, a bottle of rum in the boats 
or an excessive quantity in the hold of any one of the seamen. 

Our supper was not a meal for epicures, but we had that best 
of sauces, a sound hunger, and all, the lady included, acquitted 
themselves well. For the lady, the Frenchman and myself the 
meal was set out with some ceremony, and with seats for us on 
the upturned ends of barrels. The Parson produced for us some 
wine of Bordeaux, really of the best. The remainder of the 
company, leaving us somewhat apart, supped squatting on their 
haunches or lying on tarpaulins and old sailcloth that formed the 
carpet of our banquet hall, and continued to show proper defer- 
ence to the lady’s presence by the hushed tones of their voices or 
the checking of the laugh that came too loud and ready on a 
mirthful story. Supper was no sooner over than a heaviness and 
drooping of the eyelids came to remind me that it was near four- 
and-twenty hours since I had taken a wink of sleep, the anxious 
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passage of the Channel seeming to require my constant presence 
on deck. The lady was accommodated in the chamber of the 
rock that had lately been her tiring-room, and the rest of us 
sought, each for himself, a sleeping-place in a corner of the great 
cave. Certainly we had nothing of which we could complain in 
the welcome received from our hosts, ‘honest smugglers and 
wreckers all,’ as their masquerading leader seemed accurately to 
describe them; though no doubt they reckoned to make the 
balance even later on, when the sea should break up our vessel 
and cast its flotsam and its jetsam. For all their good reception 
of us, I knew that there must be queer customers amongst them, 
even as there might be some that were passing honest, according 
to their lights and their profession; so before falling asleep I 
called to Reuben and bade him set a watch—himself so long as 
he should feel bright and wakeful, and then another, whom he 
could trust, to relieve him when he grew weary—all this for the 
safety not of my person, for which I had not the slightest reason 
to fear, but of the despatches that I still carried safe and sound in 
the pocket of my belt. But before my curiosity would let me 
sleep I must needs summon the Parson, and beg him tell me 
something of the history of this wonderful cave of Adullam in 
which we had found refuge, for a deal of it was evidently the work 
of men’s hands and of men’s design. 

‘Did you and your fellows,’ I said, ‘ make this wonderful place 
for yourselves? It is a prodigiouswork. I should very much like 
to hear what you could tell me about it.’ 

‘Make this work ourselves!’ said he, holding up his hands as 
if in pious horror at my ignorance. ‘Is it possible, then, that you 
have never heard of the famous Parson Darby, my—what shall we 
say ?—predecessor. Yes,’ he went on with a smile, throwing off 
his theatrical air for the nonce, ‘there was a real Parson Darby 
once. I do not pretend to you any longer that I am a parson, or 
a Darby, or anything of the kind; only it pleased me for a frolic 
to pass as this Parson Darby for a time, having discovered the 
proper clerical robes in a chest that came ashore. Nevertheless, I 
would have you know that I have some little education and was 
put to a liberal profession. But I needed freedom, and there was 
no freedom there ; also,’ he added, with his ready, humorous grin, 
‘there would have been for me, in a little while, less freedom— 
you understand ?’ and he made the motion of clapping a pair of 
handcuffs on the wrists, ‘had I not gone. It was a fault, sir, I 
confess it. A fault that a woman led me into, even as women 
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know that story.’ 


Darby was the means of saving not a few lives. 


was sound asleep. 





have led men before, from the days of the good father Adam—you 


I professed acquaintance with it, but added that it was the 
story of Parson Darby and the cave that I would rather hear. 

‘You shall hear it, sir; or, as I should say, them rather than 
it, for there are in truth two stories of the making of this cave ; 
though both attribute it to the same undoubted maker, the 
Parson Darby who was vicar of Eastdene, the village on the 
Downs just above us, for many years, until his death in 1728. 
Now I will tell you the better story first. The better is this: that 
this Parson Darby being bothered with a wife who did not know 
how to hold her tongue, but was for ever plaguing him with it, 
bethought him of making for himself this cave of Adullam, or of 
refuge, whither he could retire and be at peace when his wife’s 
talking became too plaguesome. But that story, though the 
better and the pleasanter one, is yet hardly to be regarded as 
the more probable, seeing that however plaguesome a man’s 
wife’s tongue might be, he could scarcely need quite so large a 
cave of refuge for himself as this that he has made. 
likely story is the other: that being a man of some humanity, he 
had pity on the numbers of shipwrecked sailors that lost their 
lives on the coast, hanging out lights and ringing bells of nights 
to guide vessels that had lost their reckoning into the safe 
harbour of the cave, where the crews might find shelter.’ 

A singular story this, but all inquiries that I have made since 
tend to show that it has foundation, and that the good Parson 
At the date of 
my writing, that is, a quarter of a century later, they are at 
length putting up a lighthouse on the summit of that high and 
steep head called the Belle Toute; but Parson Darby’s Cave 
remains still, and can be seen by any that are curious about it, 
within a short walk by the beach from Birling Gap. 

Towards the end of the false Parson Darby’s story of his 
predecessor so heavy a drowsiness overcame me that I had much 
ado to keep myself awake till its conclusion, whereon, bidding 
good-night to my entertainer and summoning Reuben to take 
his first watch, I laid myself down upon the sailcloth for mattress, 
with a roll of the same by way of pillow, and in a second of time 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


REUBEN had the order overnight to call me with the first peep 
of dawn, by which hour in the season of midsummer there might 
be hope of making our way by the beach to the Gap of Birling 
that leads up to the village of Eastdene and the Downs. SoI 
was surprised more than a little, when I opened my eyes, to find 
the broad daylight coming in through the opening of the cave, 
no sign of Reuben near me, and myself, so far as I could see, 
sole occupant of the cave. A suspicion of foul play suggested 
itself on the instant—they had killed or kidnapped Reuben. 
Hastily I looked in the belt pocket for my despatches, that were 
never for long out of my thoughts, waking or sleeping. By all 
that was most terrible they were gone ! 

It is to no purpose that I should delay in the effort to express 
the horror, the blank and utter despair, of that moment. Years, 
a quarter-century or so, have passed, yet still, even as I write, 
I feel again the benumbing, paralysing sensation that took me 
when I discovered, and by further searching ascertained, that 
these invaluable papers were not there. For them I had risked 
my life and that of my ship’s company—that was nothing ; for 
their quick delivery I had sacrificed a King’s ship—that was 
enough; but the thing that mattered was that the nation, by 
their loss, would still be without accurate knowledge of news 
which it might be essential for England’s safety to know. 

Then a mood of fierce fury took me, in place of the stupefaction 
that the first discovery of my loss had caused me. I dashed up 
the rugged stairway of rock into the upper cave, which gave a 
good outlook over the sea. It was a beautifully clear morning, 
and the white cliffs shone where the sun, already high over 
Beachy Head, struck their points. Seaward I saw men busy 
about our ship, which still lay much as when we left her, the roll 
of the sea being considerably less, and scarcely any breeze 
moving. If it should hold thus there seemed a chance of saving 
her after all. From that I took a little comfort; but what 
surprised me beyond measure was that I fancied I could see my 
own men, in the King’s uniform, working in amicable harmony 
with our entertainers, the two being easy to distinguish, even at 
that distance. At the same moment I heard a man’s voice below, 
and hurried back down the stairs. To my astonishment I found 
the great cave empty I could see no living thing to account for 
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the voice which most undoubtedly I had heard. More than that, 
it had struck me as a voice familiar to me; for a moment it 
seemed to have a ring of Reuben’s voice. 

And then it began again, almost from my very feet. 
Undoubtedly it was Reuben’s voice, evidently speaking in 
monologue, addressed to himself. ‘Reuben Elphick,’ it said, in a 
drowsy sing-song; ‘Reuben Elphick, you be an arrant failure. 
Drunken sot you be, Reuben Elphick, a disgrace to the uniform 
you wear. Drunk again you be, Reuben Elphick. Reuben 
Elphick, you be an arrant failure.’ 

I lifted the edge of the sailcloth, and there the wretch lay 
on the floor of the cave, drunk still, and had evidently been 
deeper drunk ; all too drunk still to get from him any beginning 
even of a tale of the night’s doings. This much seemed certain, 
that he had got drunk during his watch and left me to the tender 
mercy of Parson Darby and his flock, whereof they had not failed 
to take advantage. So I kicked the wretch heartily, choosing 
the points that were likely to be most sensitive; but he was 
occupied too exclusively by his fixed idea—beyond question an 
excellent one, only too lately conceived—of his life’s failure, and 
the best-directed application of my boot would bring from him 
nothing at all more original than his sing-song repetition of 
‘Reuben Elphick, Reuben Elphick, you be an arrant failure. 
Disgrace to the uniform you wear. How many times have I 
a-told you, Reuben Elphick, as drink was your undoing? And 
as many times you've a-promised me as never again! There 
you be, drunk again, drunk on duty—disgrace to the King’s 
service ; did ought to be cut off your grog, and six days’ irons, 
not to say the lashes. Reuben Elphick, you be an arrant 
failure.’ 

Now this is all fine comedy, i know, and you are bound to 
laugh in reading it, as I have laughed times without number since 
in thinking over the figure that Reuben cut, his tarry pigtail all 
awry and twisted over his mouth, lying there like a sack of 
biscuit and moralising to himself. Unfortunately, I was in no 
mind or mood for comedy at the moment, but just left Reuben 
with a parting kick harder than ever before, which had the effect 
of increasing the deep unction of his self-reproof, and therewith 
bade farewell to the hopeless fellow, to see if there were any sound 
heads left below. On the beach, which the tide had already laid 
bare before the cave, I saw two of my fellows in a boat, of whom 
one quickly got out and came to me as I hailed: 
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‘By whose orders are you waiting ?’ 

‘ By the quartermaster’s, sir,’ he said. 

‘And whom do you await ?’ 

‘Our orders was to await for you, sir.’ 

‘Given by the quartermaster ?’ 

‘ By the quartermaster, sir.’ 

‘Then row me off to the ship; bend to your oars, men. This 
is more than a life or death affair.’ 

It was a last and desperate resource that I had in mind. 
With but a single card in hand one plays it. That last card was 
the magic of the name of Nelson. Pseudo-Parson Darby had 
quoted to me the verse of Congreve, accepting the description as 
accurate, in general terms, of himself and flock. I was far from 
taking the account as an exact one of those who had given us 
such timely and kindly shelter; nevertheless I knew the ship- 
wrecked mariner to be their fair game and special quarry, and 
therefore could not doubt their readiness to take all that they 
might think of value in return for their entertainment. I had 
small hope of extorting the despatches from the holding of my 
so-called parson-friend by the force with which I could threaten 
him or by the menace of the law. He was well used to defy the 
law, and, moreover, I suspected that if the despatches were indeed 
in his keeping they would have been long ago placed in safe 
hiding. But this I did know, that the name of Nelson might 
have a power to conjure where even the King’s name were of no 
avail. My design, therefore, in rowing out to the wreck was to 
throw myself on the generosity of this leader of wreckers and 
smugglers, to tell him that which I had not yet confided to him— 
that the despatches were under Lord Nelson’s own hand, and that 
the safety of the nation might hang on their delivery. I had to 
stake all on the result of this appeal. 

Parson Darby had thrown his mummery off, and when I 
stepped aboard my poor ship I saw in him as likely a man as you 
would wish to meet for any fight or frolic, with a laughing eye, 
an open brow, and a pleasant way with him. It all confirmed 
the truth of his own story, that he had fallen from a better 
station. 

I hailed him forward on the sloop, that still lay locked in the 
fangs of the reef just as we had left her. There was no danger 
of her sinking, for she could not settle nor budge. There she 
would remain fixed till the seas broke her up. The men were 
working aft, so that we could talk in private forward. 
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‘I am come,’ I said, ‘ to ask your help.’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘seems to me you are getting it, with a 
jerk of the head to where his motley fellows were working 
cordially with my seamen at moving the valuables of a portable 
kind from the ship into the boats. 

‘It is not that I mean. I was robbed last night in the cave.’ 

He started with such marked surprise that for a moment I 
suspected it as a piece of acting. If it was so it was much over- 
done. ‘ Robbed!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Of what ?’ 

‘Of my despatches,’ I said. ‘They must have been taken off 
me while I slept.’ 

‘And they were of importance ?’ 

‘Of the utmost importance. In fact,’ I said, lowering my 
voice, ‘I came straight from Lord Nelson, bearing them to the 
Admiralty.’ 

With every word that I said the excitement of my hearer 
grew. At that conclusion, and the mention of Lord Nelson’s 
name, he could contain himself no longer. He hailed four of his 
fellows to man a boat. ‘ Quick, quick,’ he said to me. ‘There 
is not a moment to lose. Every instant is precious,’ and there- 
with he hurried me into the boat, and jumped in after. ‘ Row, 
for your souls, to Birling Gap.’ 

No doubt this was a man born to lead men. His energy was 
infectious to that degree that I made no inquiry of him whither 
we went, but was content to do his bidding and await his 
explanation. He understood my frame of mind so perfectly that 
so soon as we were in the boat, before ever I had asked him a 
question, he began to give me the information for which my soul 
thirsted. ‘The Frenchman has got your despatches,’ he said 
abruptly. 

‘The Frenchman !’ I echoed in surprise. 

‘Ay, the Frenchman, whom all the fiends confound! or 
rather, I should say, the Frenchman and his lady. This is how 
the game was played last night, as soon as you were snoring. 
The lady, you may remember, was already gone to her roost in 
the inner cave. Within half an hour of your lying down the 
Frenchman came to me. He said the lady was suffering. Could I 
give him some eau de vie ; that might perhaps relieve her? Ladies 
in distress appeal to me. It ismy weakness. I gave him a bottle 
of cognac of the best, and presently he returned to say she was 
the better of it. But did the bottle return? No. Later, when 
I turned in for the night, I saw him in close talk with your 
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boatswain, and the bottle of cognac by way of helping in their 
conversation. A cool hand, I thought, this monsieur. But we are 
not folks that stand on ceremony. I said nothing. Indeed, I was 
not sure but that you were a third in their conversation. In fine, 
I took little heed and turned to sleep. The Frenchman roused 
me at the grey dawn, asking me to give him and his lady a guide 
to Birling Gap, as he was in a hurry to be started. Before he 
went he was at pains to tell me that you desired to be left to lie 
in the morning without awakening, because you were overwearied ; 
wherein, if in nothing else, the villain told the truth. And that 
isthe end. Your boatswain I found dead drunk as David’s sow. 
It was no affair of mine. With your men and my own, some in 
your boats, some in mine, we went to the wreck to do what 
salvage work we could. Two we left as escort for you when you 
awaked. And that, my friend, is all I have to tell you; but if 
you can piece no meaning out of it you jump slower to the facts 
than I should think of you.’ 

‘The Frenchman made my boatswain drunk and stole the 
despatches. That is what I should piece together for the 
meaning.’ 

He nodded. Then to the oarsmen, ‘ Row, men, like the devil, 
row.’ 

The boat went hissing. I looked hard at the man. 

‘Yes,’ he said, reading the meaning of that look (this man 
was meant for better destinies), ‘it is the truth I am telling. 
Would it please you that I should swear by anything? There is 
no oath we fellows make much trouble in. No, I will say this 
rather—sense should persuade you more than swearing—for what 
purpose should we use these papers? What would their value be 
to us? Ay, there are one or two, maybe (we are wreckers all) 
would wreck England for the salvage—might sell your papers to 
the Corsican who rules France. Ah, damme,’ he said, finally, 
tired of his argument, ‘ take the truth or leave it. What is the 
odds to me? Take this for truth and I will help you—leave it, 
and help yourself.’ 

If ever words rang true, truth rang in these. 

‘Every word you tell me I believe,’ I cried, giving my hand 
to grip the crime-stained hand of this prince of scoundrels. 
‘Yet you tell me facts that point toa theory only; they do not 
prove it. Still, your notion jumps with mine. Tet’s follow it. 
But how ?’ 


‘Facts point to a theory ; point to a Frenchman too. Follow 
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that theory ; follow the Frenchman too. Tell me this one thing. 
Did the Frenchman know you to carry these despatches ?’ 

‘The Frenchman ?—no,’ Isaid. ‘No. Howcould he? Ah— 
but—yes—I believe I told the lady. She—could she have told 
him ?’ 

‘Could she? Is it woman’s way to tell, or not to tell? Bend 
to your oars, men—harder, harder.’ 

‘Reuben Elphick, Reuben Elphick,’ said I to myself in sad 
quotation, ‘you be an arrant failure. But it was with no 
reference to that poor sot, but to my own achievement, that I 
applied, in my mind, his drunken phrases. An arrant failure, if 
ever there was—ship hard aground, despatches in a Frenchman’s 
hands, to be turned to the account of England’s enemy. 

‘ But,’ I said, with a sudden flash of recollection, ‘ the French- 
man said he was a Bourbonist.’ 

‘ Ay, said!’ he answered in scorn. ‘The Frenchman said! 
What other card had he to play ?’ 

Then I turned in scorn of myself to the water that rippled 
past the boat so pleasantly, so placidly. The morning was so 
beautiful it mocked my misery. I cursed myself that I had 
allowed myself to sleep; I cursed my folly in setting such as 
Reuben Elphick on the watch. I cursed my babbling tongue 
that had told the woman of the despatches, and I cursed all 
womankind and all the spawn of France from the first French 
Eve. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE while I cursed and lost myself in senseless fury that leader 
of bandits sat and thought in the boat’s stern. ‘To Eastdene 
first the fellow must have gone for horses, and thence three 
ways—to Brighton maybe, to London maybe, to Rye, that’s ever 
full of French spies going and coming, if he knows his work. 
How often, do you know, has this Frenchman been in England ?’ 

‘How often? How should I know? ’Tis yesterday only I 
picked him from the sea, and what leisure I’ve had to talk with 
him since you know.’ 

‘Ay, more leisure for the lady.’ 

At the which I could have knocked him down, but could ill 
afford to do it. When the boat grated ot the beach at Birling 
Gap he sprang quickly out, and commenced a race up the cliff 
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path that left me panting behind, though I ran till the breath 
came so short I thought my lungs would crack. So far there was 
no other way. The Frenchman and his lady had gone afoot. A 
strange freak of Dame Nature is this fissure of Birling Gap, for all 
the world as though Providence, pitying for once the bothersome 
nature of steep cliffs for an animal so ill-provided with climbing 
apparatus as a man, had gouged out this gently sloping ascent to 
the upper downs. Yet others say that, like the cave of Parson 
Darby, it was cut by men’s hands to give access to the beach. A 
bare, shelterless country do you then come on, after passing 
through the rarely wooded valley leading to the Gap, in these 
South Downs, stretching as near as maybe in a triangle with 
Lewes as pretty well its apex, and the coast-line from Shoreham 
to Eastbourne for its long base—immense billows of mountainous, 
treeless green, flecked now and again with an outcrop of the white 
chalk subsoil. A few small villages couch in the valleys of this 
bleak upland, and among the smallest of them Eastdene (once the 
cure of Parson Darby, the reputed artificer of the great cave, 
which had afforded me a treacherous shelter), at the bend of the 
narrow combe or glen named Birling Gap. Of all places on the 
Sussex coast, none seemed adapted better for the smugglers’ 
venture, and none was therein used more openly and more 
notoriously. 

Following hot-foot in the steps of this chief of smugglers, to 
whom each turn of the path was as familiar as his pocket, I 
arrived to find him standing at the gate of a great farm building, 
in hasty colloquy with a sturdy South Saxon of the type that is 
auburn haired and bearded, red-cheeked, and slow of wit. 

‘He took two, did he—two horses?’ my friend repeated after 
him, turning to me that the information might blow my way. 
‘One for himself and one for the lady, with a boy on another 
horse to guide them. Now tell me,’ to the South Saxon man 
again, ‘ which horse did he mount, the better or the worse ?’ 

‘The best one he took for himself. Asked me, he did, 
whether of them were the best, and I told him.’ 

‘And then he gave the lady the worse ?’ 

‘He did.’ 

‘The Frenchman’s carrying the despatches, not the woman,’ 
said the smuggler, jerking his inference at me as he might a bone 
toadog. For which I was duly obliged to him. Certes, I might 


in length of time have arrived at the inference; but certes, too, 
never so quick. 
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‘ And gone for Lewes ?’ he said, turning to the yeoman again. 

‘To Lewes. An hour agone. An hour agone—and more.’ 

Short as this colloquy was, my impatience deemed it long ; but 
even as I was about to speak my answer came in shape of two fine 
horses, ready saddled, that a rustic led from the steading behind 
the house. To one, a coal-black horse of great power and beauty, 
the smuggler spoke a caressing word as he came, and the good 
beast, as one who greets a well-loved master, gave a low whinny 
of delight, and pressed its soft nose in his breast. At the same 
moment a servant of the farm came from the door with a flagon 
of ale and two junks of bread and cheese. 

‘Here’s confusion to the Frenchman !’ cried the smuggler, as 
he tossed off a horn of the ale. ‘We may drink to that toast, but 
for eating, we will do that as we go.’ As he said it he thrust the 
junk of bread and cheese into his pocket, bidding me do likewise. 
Then he swung his big, loose-jointed frame into the saddle of the 
black, I following suit upon the other, a grey roan, and in five 
minutes from our time of coming to the farm we were through 
the little village and going at a long, easy gallop over the 
Downs. A wonderful country, this of the crest of the downland, 
as we saw it on this perfect summer’s morning, with the sea 
glinting below us on the left, where it ran into Seaford and 
Newhaven, and again sparkling in the distance beyond FEast- 
bourne and towards Hastings, with the Weald of Sussex lying low 
upon our right. Yet my fancies were scarce brighter than those 
of a condemned man going to be hung as I thought of my lost 
ship, lost despatches—all credit and almost all honour lost ; for I 
had but the slenderest hope of the issue of this wild-goose chase, 
as it seemed, of the French robber whom we hunted. But if ever 
there were a man to give a broken reed a help and a good heart, it 
was this gallant outlaw at my side. At the thought I glanced 
towards him, and still, as he galloped along, his face, so round, so 
debonnair, so jolly, with the widely-opened eyes of wonder and 
intelligence, was puckered with the intensity of his thought 
applied to the puzzle that the Frenchman set us. 

‘At dawn he was away,’ he said, speaking his thought aloud. 
‘Two hours from then we were on his heels. To Eastdene Farm 
we were as spry as he. At the farm give him twenty minutes— 
that is the least; we'll have gained a quarter there. One hour 
and three-quarters he has of start. Half an hour we'll overhaul 
on him to Lewes. What port does he steer for then ?’ he asked, 
turning to me. 
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‘I think for London,’ said I. 

‘I think for London,’ he echoed, with a slap of his hand on 
his thigh. ‘For if not London, why Lewes? If he’d meant 
slipping back to France he’d have steered east or west—not north— 
eastward to Rye, or westward to Seaford or Brighton, on chance of 
aship. But I reckon the gentleman’s had his fill of the sea for 
one while, not to speak of the lady. Wish we'd asked at 
Eastdene what figure he made on a horse!’ 

‘Why that?’ I asked stupidly. 

‘We'd better guess then how he’d go from Lewes. A man 
that could ride, and would ride, all day, would not wait for coach or 
carriage. But I doubt the Frenchman’s riding. He’s had a hard 
doing. Besides’—he stopped for a moment in thought—‘ how 
much did your boatswain know of what was in the despatches ?’ 

‘ As little as may be. Knew that they were from Nelson, and 
Nelson was out to sea with all sail after the French fleet. He 
knew no more; but why ?’ 

‘But why? Because it’s just that much of knowledge that 
the Frenchman and the cognac will have got from him in Darby’s 
Cave. For the rest, he’s had no minute to read the papers till he 
came to Lewes. I think he’ll take a post-chaise.’ 

By the light of this fellow’s bright wit I seemed to follow the 
Frenchman’s course, at this moment going out from Lewes by the 
London road, and the girl at his side, the despatches in their 
hands, the two eagerly scanning them, with a laugh now and then 
at my British foolishness between. 

‘Old Tom Hine’s coach comes through Lewes at eight o’clock. 
The Frenchman ’I] never wait for that.’ 

‘I suppose he will not,’ I said; ‘ besides, it might be full.’ 

‘At this season it’s full for certain, man; it’s a business 
better than wrecking or smuggling, that coach-driving, and 
equal honest. Make your heart good; we have the Frenchman 
now, and your despatches you shall have long before the sun sets. 
Confound it, I wish it would not shine so plaguy hot. One thing 
the Frenchman did not know or find out at Eastdene—the stable 
these good beasts were in, nor what was in it.’ He leaned forward 
as he spoke, caressing the arched crest of the fine creature that he 
rode, receiving a toss of the head and a set-back of the little ears 
for his response. ‘ Now tell me this,’ he said, straightening him- 
self again in the saddle, and looking me in the eyes direct; ‘ we 
catch the Frenchman—good ; the Frenchman’s caught. What 
do we with him now when we have caught him ?’ 
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‘Do with the thief?’ I said. ‘Take the despatches from him 
and let him go his ways. What would you ?’ 

He wagged his head in grave reproach. ‘Man, man!’ he 
ejaculated sadly, ‘is it in brains like yours old England keeps: her 
safety ?’ 

‘The deuce!’ I responded wrathfully ; ‘what do you mean? 
My brains are sound, I thank you. I want my despatches back. 
I have no need of Frenchmen prisoners.’ 

‘You get your despatches—yes—by what time shall we put it? 
Say noon to-day. What think you that Frenchman has been at 
the while he rides through pleasant Sussex—ay, and a bit of 
Surrey, maybe, too, before we catch him? What reading has he 
to beguile the way ?’ 

‘ Fool, fool that I am,’ I said to myself; and then came back to 
my thought yet again the maunderings of the wretch Reuben 
Elphick: ‘You be an arrant failure. Ay, I could take poor 
Reuben’s motto for my own. ‘Forgive me,’ I said aloud, ‘my 
mind is all befogged, and I am likely to come hard and fast 
aground, like the poor sloop last night, if you do not pilot me. 
You are right, of course. He will have the substance of the 
papers off by heart. What shall we do with him? I ask your 
counsel. 

The arched eyebrows went up till they were well-nigh lost to 
sight in the cropped head as he looked at me with inquiry, then 
tapped the pistol-holster at his saddle in grim significance. 

‘No, no,’ I cried; ‘ no, no, not that.’ 

‘And why not that? What mercy has he earned? We are 
at war with France, and this man isa spy. By all the rights of 
war a spy is shot. And dead men tell no tales.’ 

He was quite right. He was always right, this gallant outlaw. 
A bullet in the head was all this French rogue deserved or could 
expect. He had deserved it well. And yet it goes ill with one’s 
conscience, such shooting in cold blood. 

‘Not if he shows no fight,’ I said; ‘ not shoot him like a dog 
without a trial.’ 

‘I would,’ he answered, ‘like any dog.’ 

‘Not so,’ I replied with resolution. ‘ He shall have trial. We 
will hear his say. Bind him and hand him over to the law.’ 

‘The law be d——d!’ he cried in sudden fury. ‘I hate the 
law, and a pretty showing I should make in the hands of a logic 
chopper of a lawyer when they had me in the court. No, no, my 
man. The Frenchman goes, by your leave, to Kingdom Come, or 
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you find your despatches for yourself and make your terms.’ 


With that he drew his horse out of its gallop to the standstill, 
forcing me, as it seemed, by some subtle magnetism, to do like- 
wise; and there we two sate on our panting steeds, in the brave 
sunlight of that summer’s morning, atop of the downs, looking 
mighty crossly at each other. Now, how that war of words would 
have ended I scarce can say, for we sent a word or two more of 
bickering, that I need not relate, to and fro. I was very deter- 
mined to have my own way on this point, and the other was a 
man who was minded to have his own way on all points. In fact, 
this duel of words on the downs top gave me a light into the 
cause of the life’s ruin of this man who had so many qualities, 
namely, a fiery temper and impatience of control and contradic- 
tion. I think it would have ended with him going back to his 
wrecking crew, and me faring on to make the best of my business 
single-handed, but at the crucial moment there came to me, like 
an inspiration, the thought that ought to have come into the 
mind of either of us long ago. 

‘ And the woman ?’ I said. 

‘Ay,’ he repeated like an echo, ‘the woman!’ And all the 
light of anger went out of his face, and it glowed with its over- 
flowing pleasantry and good-humour again. ‘ You are right. We 
cannot use these,’ tapping his holster again, ‘on a woman, even a 
spying slut of a Frenchwoman.’ (I surprised myself by feeling a 
momentary resentment at his words, though I recognised they 
described rightly one who could play such a trick as their theft from 
me. But his next sentence smoothed me down again.) ‘Do you 
know,’ he went on, ‘I never thought to bless the name of woman 
again ; but I am inclined to bless the name of that Frenchwoman, 
whatever it may be, for do you know, friend,’ he said, as if he were 
imparting a great piece of news, ‘you and I came very near to 
falling out over this business ?’ With that he shook up his horse 
again into the long smooth canter at which we had travelled 
before. ‘Leave the matter to me,’ he concluded, when we had 
again fallen into stride, side by side. ‘I will undertake to bestow 
the Frenchman and his lady in a safe port where they shall take 
not a mite of harm, and be out of the way of doing harm until 
their tongues can blab without hurting. And in the meantime,’ 
he said with a jolly laugh, ‘it strikes me we are doing a bit of 
counting our chicks before we have hatched them. We must 
catch our Frenchman first before thinking of cooking him.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


A FEW minutes more and we were picking our way daintily by 
the steep down path to the river. About halfway in the descent 
my friend pulled rein. ‘Now I told you,’ said he, ‘that I cared 
not much for the law ; neither do I care more than enough for the 
town of Lewes, seeing it is a county town, with the law in it and 
also a very excellent gaol, as I am informed by hearsay, and desire 
no personal acquaintance with it. So if you will oblige me I will 
stay just here, where I shall not be noticed, while you go on into 
the town. It may be that this rascal will have gone by the way 
of Uckfield, Maresfield and East Grinstead, for that, though not 
the shortest, is undoubtedly the quietest, which may suit his 
purpose. In that case our road lies to the right, and not by way 
of the town at all. But if he should have gone the more direct, 
that is, right through the town, why, I must just ride through 
with a bold front on it. All this you will inquire at the Star or 
at the White Hart Inn, at one of which he will likely, as I guess, 
have taken horses or a chaise ; or if he be very much at leisure 
may even now be waiting on Mr. Hine’s coach from Brighton. 
From the top of the hill yonder in the High Cliffe Street, where 
both inns are, I shall see you if you stand in your stirrups and 
wipe the sweat—which I may say, by the bye, much needs doing— 
from your brow with your handkerchief. By that I shall know he 
has passed through the town and is on his most direct road to 
London, whereon I will ride quickly through and join you. But 
if you make no such sign I shall expect you to come riding back 
to me to tell me is gone by the more easterly route, or else is still 
in the town. Do you follow?’ 

‘Yes, perfectly,’ I said. 

‘And while you make your inquiries, for love of Heaven have 
a slice or two of good meat put up; for it is breakfast-time and 
past. We can get something to wash down with as we go.’ 

So I left him dismounting and giving his horse a mouthful of 
corn from the saddlebag, while I went down to the smooth and 
flowing Ouse, crowded with shipping, and over the bridge, and so 
on up the steep street of the town. At the head I found the Star 
Inn, as he had told me, and by good chance found I had happed 
on the right one first. These were days when the King’s uniform 
commanded much respect from all right-nfinded people, and when 
they heard it was a Frenchman I was after they were well minded 
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to give me information more than enough. He had been there— 
yes, he and a lady. They had gone in a postchaise an hour agone, 
or it might be less. At least—no; the lady had taken the morning 
coach to Brighton, the man had gone alone to London by way of 
Maresfield and East Grinstead. 

That was the gist of it, and by the time the gist, the grain, 
was winnowed from the husk of useless news the meat in slices of 
white bread was ready too. Yet the good man of the house, fat 
and tublike in shape, prattled on (and I paused to admire a 
wonderful staircase of old oak, finer carved than any I have seen, 
and finer even than that in the London Charterhouse), for he was 
praising the beauty of the lady who had left the Frenchman and 
had gone to Brighton. Now I hated that lady like the devil for 
the turn she had done me, and yet the defiant face of the witch 
(defiant is not quite the right word either for the softening 
quality of sadness that was expressed by it), this sad, sweet, scorn- 
ful face remained in my vision like a challenge to me to change 
its contradictoriness if I should get the chance, and I was more 
glad than enough to hear that she had not gone with the French- 
man to London, but on the coach by herself. So I dallied a 
moment—my horse needed the rest—and admired the grace of 
the allegorical carvings on the stairway. 

Then I mounted again, after paying the short reckoning, with 
the hunks of bread and meat in my coat flap pockets, and so down 
the town to the riverside, and found my friend munching a straw 
as the black horse munched its provender. I gave him a portion 
of better comfort in the bread and meat, while I told him the 
news, giving my horse in its turn a mouthful of corn in the nice 
shade of the hump of the Downs. 

‘Gone by Maresfield. I thought it likely enough,’ said he, 
nodding his great head as he gobbled immense mouthfuls of his 
sandwich. ‘In a postchaise. Ah, I thought Mounseer ‘Id 
likely have had enough of the gee-gee and the jig-jog—— 

‘And what ?’ 

His mouth was capacious to a marvel, but he spluttered and 
slobbered terribly at the news I told him that the Frenchman was 
gone by himself, and the girl in the coach to Brighton. He was 
extraordinarily put out about it, not at all sharing my own com- 
placent sentiments on the event. ‘By himself to London,’ he 
muttered, so soon as he had got his mouth fairly empty, ‘and the 
lady on to Brighton. What in the world does that mean ?’ 

What it meant, I thought, was simple enough —‘ easy as fall- 
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ing off a log,’ I told him—the Frenchman had gone on to London 
with the despatches, the lady by herself to Brighton. There did 
not look to be much fraud about it. 

‘No, said he, when I put it in this way, ‘that is just the 
trouble; it looks too simple to be true. However, it may be—yes, 
I daresay it is—yes, I rather think it is all true.’ Gradually he 
argued himself into this satisfaction. It would be a good game to 
play, of course, just because it does sound so simple, to give the 
woman the despatches and let her take them by the crawling 
coach, while he went buzzing away, to draw us off on a false scent, 
in a post-chay. But no, I’m drawn to think the truth for once is 
on top of the water and not fathoms down, for if he had sent the 
woman with the papers on the other tack he need not have been 
at the pains to come sailing out of his course to find quiet waters ; 
he would likely have steered for London by Ditchling and Hay- 
ward’s Heath. That is how I look at it. So now we will just 
munch up the crumbs and be under way, with a good-bye to old 
Lewes and its nice roomy gaol—Good morning to you.’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


HE waved his hand in humorous adieu to the town that suggested 
to him.these cheery notions, and a step or two downward of our 
horses brought us to the high-road. All the way in the early 
morning, as we galloped over the Downs, we had been galloping 
ever on our own shadows, with the sun rising hotter and hotter 
on our backs. Now, as we climbed to the Forest Ridge, it grew 
parlous hot indeed, though more on the left cheek. Here and 
there we saw the track where a snake had crossed the road, and 
left his trail in the white sandy dust. Less often we would 
disturb one a-coil in the road itself. One, an adder, with which 
this Ashdown Forest country abounds, the smuggler killed with a 
flick of his whip, very deftly given; so far killed, at least, as to 
leave it writhing and impotent, a prey to the first carrion crow. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘I would it were like that that we were to 
leave this viper of a Frenchman, that, so, he should not do any 
future harm. But you will not have it so ?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I will not have it so.’ I wonder how often I 
have since regretted that I did not let him have his way. 
Marvellous beautiful on all sides were the views of the Forest 
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Ridge, a land of the bracken and the heather, though neither of 
these was as yet in beauty. Here and there the warrens were 
wooded with great oaks and beeches, but on the forest itself the 
large timber had already been cut down and burned for the iron 
smelting, an industry that has gone elsewhere. But the Scotch 
firs dotted the landscape from the top of Gill’s Lap downward to 
the glens, where the alders and the birches took their place. The 
gorse was all a-bloom to show kissing still in fashion, and the air 
filled with the springtide song of the skylarks. The butcher 
birds were busy hawking from the bush-tops, and at one place my 
companion, who looked with an eye of intelligent interest on 
nature, pointed to me the thorn studded with wretched beetles, 
bumble bees, and so on, of which the sanguinary bird had made 
his larder. The itinerary of that pleasant road I can give in very 
few words. At first, after leaving Lewes and the country of the 
South Downs, it goes through a sort of Wealden district, struggling 
its way out of marshland and the water-meadows of the river 
Ouse, that lies on the left, to be something better—or worse, 
according to your view—namely, cultivated lands, great manors and 
soon. Through this description of country you come to Uckfield 
village, where the road at that time went through the estate of 
Park House, then Mr. Newnham’s, as my friend and guide told 
me, but has since come by marriage into the ownership of the 
Shelley family, and the road diverted so that it goes around, and 
not through the park. And this is the kind of country that pre- 
vails all the way so far as Maresfield; and it is a quiet agricul- 
tural and pastoral land, so much so that as we went along it 
seemed to me that we were acting a part in an unreal or dream- 
land, so incongruous did it appear that we should be in chase of a 
man with intent, if he should defend himself and occasion arose, 
actually to kill him, and in any event to hold him a close 
prisoner for a while. Yet the road had this that was good for our 
riding, excellent broad edges of turf, on which we could gallop 
much of the way. So far we had come by an undulating road, as 
much down as up, and plenty of both; which I was glad to see, 
for it meant the delay of our quarry in greater degree than it 
would delay ourselves. But after passing Maresfield the country 
assumed quite a different and a far more romantic character, the 
road being without a fence on either side, save the natural edging 
of the forest heather, and began to bend steadily upwards. At 
Maresfield we again had news of our man, for he had changed 
horses there, and had but a twenty minutes’ start of us at that 
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point, away from the White Hart Inn. But that which bothered 
me not a little was that my guide did not now seem at all 
disposed to hurry, at this moment when we seemed to have, as it 
were, our grip on the thief’s neck. Instead, he reined his horse 
to a steady trot, mine following the example of the other without 
touch of my hand, and began to chat on ali the incidents of the 
wayside, showing me where the blackcock lay crouched in the 
heather, thinking that we should pass without seeing him, as I 
should certainly have done but for my friend’s direction ; and 
again, a much rarer sight, the tip of a deer’s antler rising out of 
a dense heather patch. Certainly he had a wonderful vision. 

‘The folks,’ he said, ‘that made this road were clever enough 
in keeping it upon the ridges. They didn’t care who saw them as 
they went along. To-day I do not mind, but that is not always 
how I care to travel.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked. ‘Do you expect to travel 
invisible, as if you had the cap of Fortunatus ?’ 

‘I would give a bale or two of silk for that same head-piece if 
I could find it,’ said he, ‘ but, failing that, we do what we may. 
The sun strikes hot enough. Would you like to ride in the 
shade awhile ?’ 

‘Immensely,’ I replied, ‘if I saw the shade.’ 

‘ Keep after me, then,’ said he; ‘ but the roan will. You need 
not trouble!’ In a moment, on his great big horse, he was forc- 
ing his way down what had looked to me no more than a rabbit 
run through the roadside bushes. For a while I had noticed the 
road seemed flanked by a mass of boscage below it on the right- 
hand side. Into this, and downward, the man crammed his horse, 
squeezing his legs into the horse’s flank. I followed closely, and 
in a yard or two found myself in a deep lane or cutting, very 
thickly overgrown, so that only occasional gleams of sunshine 
crept in through the leafage. We rode, as he had promised, in a 
most pleasant shade. The floor of this lane or passage was not of 
the smoothest, and we went at a foot’s pace only, and in Indian 
file. 

‘What is the meaning of it all?’ I asked him. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘ you have heard, I suppose, of the “ hollow 
ways,” as they are called, of Sussex. This is one. They were in 
their origin lanes, I take it, and perhaps the only means of get- 
ting about the country. The rains, in this sandy soil, washing 
down, gradually deepened and deepened them. Folks grew to 
use the new roads as they were made, leaving the lanes unheeded, 
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to be overgrown. Here and there certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, commonly called smugglers, may have deepened 
them further, and improved on what Nature had begun so well, 
with the result that you can ride many a mile, mole-like, if you 
know your way, from the sea coast north’ard, never showing your 
face above ground at all. That is what it means,’ he ended. 
‘Does that suffice you ?’ 

‘That suffices by way of explanation for the moment,’ I 
replied, ‘ but what does not suffice me is the crawling pace we are 
making. That fellow may be getting miles ahead of us while we 
are snailing it.’ 

‘You’ve none too good eyes in your head, my friend,’ he 
returned, over his shoulder, ‘ for a King’s officer. Did you not see 
the chay, but a mile ahead or so just now, before we dived into 
the shadow? He is there, our Frenchman, for he is ours now. 
In a few minutes’ time he will be coming into the village of 
Nutley ; and there I do not wish to overhaul him. There might 
be a crowd, and trouble. We must give him a little law, let him 
get out of the village; then, after a sharp run down, he will begin 
the long climb up Wych Cross Hill; and there, my friend, if you 
please, we will bag our fox as it pleases us.’ 

I was too glad to hear such news to press him further. Ina 
minute or two he turned out of the hollow lane, forcing the good 
horse up just such a rabbit run as that by which we had 
descended ; and when we were come out on the road again the 
branches fell back, so that no casual wayfarer would have suspected 
that any passage to a lower world was concealed by them. My 
admiration for this fellow’s qualities and resources began to 
amount to something like a superstition. 

‘Man,’ I said to him, by way of paying the highest compli- 
ment in my power, ‘ you should be in the King’s service. On my 
life you should be an admiral.’ 

‘And if, he replied with a light laugh, ‘I were to make closer 
acquaintance with your authorities of the Navy, the quickest pro- 
motion they would give me would be to a high place—sus. per 
coll.—at the yardarm.’ 

‘I judge men as I find them,’ I said ; ‘ I only know what you 
have been to me—my saviour, the saviour of my honour.’ 

‘ Wait,’ said he ; ‘we are not there yet. Wait till we have our 
hand on the Frenchman and on your papers.’ 

Half a mile of a trot now brought us to Nutley village, where 
my guide paused at the inn for a horn of ale and to ask whether a 
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postchaise with a single occupant had passed a few minutes 
since. 

‘Be just gone, not five minutes before you came,’ was the 
answer, wholly satisfactory. 

On the crest, just past the village, we pulled rein a moment, 
and the rumble of the chaise going down the hill came back to 
us; a second later and we saw it going along the level ground at 
the bottom, with the road rising steadily before it for two miles or 
more as I should judge. 

‘Not yet, not yet,’ he said, as he saw me gathering the reins 
and looking at the pistol in my holster. . ‘Quietly down the hill, 
then on the turf, so far as may be, as we go up—you on the left 
hand, I'll take the right. I want to be aboard of him with little 
notice. Maybe he'll have pistols, or maybe not, and maybe he’ll 
use them ; but likely, with two to his one, he’ll not. And tell me, 
since the lady is not with him, do you still hold me by the 
promise to do him no hurt if he strikes his colours at discretion ? 

‘ Ay,’ said I firmly, ‘that promise must hold still.’ 

‘So be it,’ said he, with little grace, ‘ but an ounce of lead is 
cheaper than his charges will be for lodging till we can let him 
and his tongue go freely.’ 

So we went down the hill, and then at better pace along the 
turf of the forest, while the chaise crawled up the hill ahead of us. 
Closer we came and closer, and, already well beside the chay, 
could see the Frenchman bending over, absorbed in papers spread 
upon his lap—my despatches—he and the drowsy postboy alike 
regardless of our coming. It was on my side that he first looked 
as we came, and shouted something to the postboy as he threw 
the papers from his lap; but in an instant, before the Frenchman 
could realise he had a foe on his right hand as on his left, the 
smuggler was off his horse and in the chay on top of the French- 
man, grappling him. It was no fight—the affair only of an 
instant. The Frenchman could scarcely call, much less could he 
struggle long, with that grip of a Hercules on his throat. The 
postboy, too dazed by the sudden onslaught and the sight of a 
King’s uniform to utter a word, reined up his horses without 
knowing what he did. In two minutes the Frenchman was help- 
less, scarcely needing the firm tying of his arms and legs that the 
smuggler did with the deftness of much practice before searching 
him for a pistol. A pistol indeed we found, a dainty French 
affair, yet able for mischief had chance been given it, no doubt. 
But he got no chance, luckily enough for his own skin, to use it. 
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And while the smuggler attended to this job I took my precious 
papers with no trouble—with broken seal indeed, but without loss 
or injury. Then from the Frenchman’s pocket the smuggler 
drew a pile of English money and bank-notes. 

‘Here’s that,’ he said in glee, ‘will pay the Frenchman’s 
charges. The first we’ll charge to him will be this ride.’ 

Therewith he threw a guinea to the postboy, who, chancing 
to be a Roman, as I presume, crossed himself as he caught it, as 
if thinking it came to him from the devil. A notion for which he 
had the more warrant seeing, as I found afterwards, that he knew 
the donor well by reputation and by sight. 

‘This is the ugliest bale of French goods ever I ran,’ the 
smuggler said, as he knelt down and tied a handkerchief firmly 
over the eyes that the Frenchman was just beginning to get the 
use of again after the throttling. ‘Now,’ he went on when this 
was done, ‘this is no place for me. And for you, you’d better be 
off London ways. For the horse, you can take him on to East 
Grinstead. Leave him at the sign of the Dorset Arms. I will 
send for him there. Now, Monsieur, with your leave.’ He lifted 
the Frenchman then, and Jaid him as if he had been, indeed, no 
more than a bale of goods before him on the good black horse’s 
withers, himself jumping with almost the same motion into the 
saddle. 

‘And now,’ I said, ‘we have an account, a long account, to 
settle.’ 

‘Tis true,’ said he, ‘’tis true,’ with that humorous grin of 
his ; ‘Il owe you much. You were my guest and you were robbed. 
My honour suffered. In measure I have made amends. I will 
amend it in fuller measure yet by the good care I give this bale 

of baleful stuff,’ slapping the wretched Monsieur heavily with his 
great hand on the portion that lay uppermost as he stretched 
across the saddle-bow. 

‘Nonsense, nonsense,’ I cried, as he began to move on to a 
forest track beside the road. ‘That is nonsense. I am your 
debtor heavily—let me know.’ 

‘Your way is London way,’ said he, waving me back, ‘and 
this is mine. Good luck to you, mate, and a fair wind and no 
privateers or smugglers. But if you have word to send me when 
you wish the Frenchman to go free and loose his clapper, just 
send me word by Pheebe Hessel to the Skipper of Darby’s Cave.’ 


‘Phoebe Hessel,’ I cried. ‘Who the deuce may your Phebe 
Hessel be ?’ 
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But already he was at the trot across the forest track to the 
deep wooded glades that lie below Pippingford, whence he might 
go by two ways—either towards my own home country of Buck- 
hurst, or southward over the Crowborough heights towards the 
even more notorious haunts of the smugglers of Rye and of 
Goudhurst. 

After all I had my despatches back, my honour saved. To 
London, as he truly said, my road lay, and I took it; and looking 
back so long as the road gave me leave, I still saw, dazed and 
crossing himself at intervals, that petrified postboy with his 
arrested postchaise ; and there, for all I know, the whole ship’s 
company, driver, postchaise, horses and all, may be fast anchored 
to this day. 


(To be continue .) 














At the Sign of the Ship. 


RITICS often receive letters in which strangers (enclosing 
verses) ask to be told whether they ought to throw up their 
professions and devote themselves wholly to poetry. I never 
advise these inquirers to abandon a good place of 1,500/. a year 
under Government, nor to desert the Bar if their yearly gains 
average over 2,000/. The sale of my own poems would not com- 
pensate me for the sacrifice of a good Government appointment. 
But Mr. Edgar Fawcett, if correctly reported, puts the present 
rewards of song on a still lower level. If two hundred copies of a 
new volume of verse are sold ‘the author is in rare luck.’ But 
we must not be cast down. The advertisements inform us that 
the books of at least one young poet sell by the twenty or thirty 
thousand. This is more than can be said for many works in 
prose, however learned and instructive. Ought we not rather to 
assure Mr. Fawcett that we are not indifferent to poetry, but that 
we want it good—like that of the author just referred to or of 
Mr. Kipling? Moreover, great heaps of books by old poets are 
purchased—at least new editions are constantly published and 
one sees quantities of examples in the booksellers’ shops. Thus 
it seems that we do buy poetry (to give away), and that we buy 
what is good. The inference is that the poets who are not 
vendible are not good, and thus no blame is cast on the taste of 
the public. Nobody can reasonably be expected to buy bad 
poetry, or even middling poetry, while we have all the works of 
Bacon, his dramas, his Faery Queen, his Dy. Faustus, and the 
hitherto unknown tragedies which Dr. Owen, of Detroit, Michigan, 
is constantly exhuming from Bacon’s cypher. While a country- 
man of Mr. Fawcett’s keeps providing us with assumed dramas of 
Bacon, his Mary Stuart and his Essex, our time for poetical 
study is fully occupied. 


o * 
* 
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Talking of Bacon’s tragedies, Mr. Mallock’s article on Bacon’s 
‘Biliteral Cypher’ (Nineteenth Century, December) was like a 
bolt from the blue. Yet I cannot (to abandon this fine irony) 
say credo tonantem. Having read great piles of the books, 
American and English, which try to prove that Bacon was the 
author of Shakespeare’s plays, I have found in them nothing but 
ignorance and impudence. On studying Mrs. Gallup’s work—the 
theme of Mr. Mallock—lI discovered that, if Bacon was rightly 
deciphered by Mrs. Gallup, Bacon was insane and a liar. He 
made statements which a very slender knowledge of history proves 
to be, not only false, but from Bacon (if sane) impossible. 


* * 
oa 


Then comes Mr. Mallock, who, very properly, has worked at 
the cypher, and often finds that his reading of it agrees with 
Mrs. Gallup’s. Now this cannot be a chance coincidence. 
Mr. Mallock is not a specialist in old forms of typography, but 
he was right in ‘trying all things. We wait to hear what the 
experts in typography have to say. Mr. Sidney Lee, having 
studied the typography of the Folio, denies that it can contain 
any cypher! Meanwhile, if Mrs. Gallup has deciphered correctly, 
there are at least two difficulties. First, Bacon makes statements 
which cannot be true, on points of history ; statements which he, 
of all men, knew to be false. The second impossibility is that in 
Bacon’s summary and translation of the Iliad, deciphered by Mrs. 
Gallup, he borrows the version of the Catalogue of the Ships 
directly from Pope, who took great liberties with Homer, liberties 
closely copied by Bacon. Now Bacon was dead very many years 
before Pope was born. This curious theft was pointed out by a 
sportsman, Mr. Marston, in the 7vmes, and I have more than 
verified it. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon is like the dead who speak through her 
countrywoman, Mrs. Piper; they are extremely fluent and verbose— 
when they have nothing in particular to say. But, when you put 
to them a searching question, about what they could not but 
know, they shuffle, prevaricate, and lie. Proofs of their identity 
(as far as I have observed) they never give, though some inquirers 
think otherwise. It is the same with Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon. He 
pours out, in his cypher, hundreds of pages of tedious, empty 
verbiage. Of the facts which he tells about himself, some are 
such as could be taken by any one from any account of Bacon ; 
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others are demonstrably and absurdly false. Like Mrs. Piper’s 
‘ spirits,’ he never adduces one atom of proof for his new stories 
about himself. Yet he must have passed years in putting them 
into his cypher, and he must have known that proof, not eternal 
assertion, was necessary. Going beyond the Piperian ‘ spirits,’ she 
does not even know his own surname ! 


* . 
- 

I hope to write elsewhere on this night-mare’s nest of Mrs. 
Gallup’s discovery, examining it in the light of history. Her 
Bacon was oddly ignorant of the events of his own times. One 
little point may be noted in this place. Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon tells 
us, through his cypher, that he was the elder, and the Earl of 
Essex the younger, legitimate son of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Earl of Leicester. The knowledge of this put Essex rather above 
himself, and as Bacon did not want to fight for his rights, Essex 
made a push for his. We all know about the ring which Elizabeth 
gave him, and which he sent to her from his prison. But it was 
never delivered, and Essex was executed. I have seen this ring, 
and though a most interesting relic, it was not an expensive gift 
for a queen to give her son. But this is decidedly a digression. 
The point is that Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon says that his brother, 
Essex, was a Royal Duke, knew it, and took liberties. But, if he 
wanted the throne for himself, he would hardly have intrigued to 
win the English crown for ‘gentle King Jamie, James VI. of 
Scotland, would he? Yet Mr. Tytler, in his History of Scotland 
(ix. 367), writes: ‘ perhaps nothing weighed heavier against Essex 
than his suspected favour for James. . . . Although no letters 
between James and Essex have been discovered, there seems to 
be little doubt that this unfortunate nobleman had engaged to 
support the claim of the Scottish King with the whole weight of 
his influence.’ It is certain, at all events, that James hesitated 
between the rival parties of Essex and Cecil (Robert Cecil). The 
contemporary Archbishop Spottiswoode tells us that Essex urged 
James to make a push for the English throne, and, if so, Essex 
did not think himself the rightful heir. 


* * 
* 


This is not a strong point, but I can show (indeed showed 
six months ago) that Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon knew no more about 
the men and events of his own period than the general public 
does ; and that he made blunders for which a passman would be 
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plucked. Now, the right way to deal with Mrs. Gallup is not to 
call her names, or talk about monomania, and belief in the Cock 
Lane Ghost. The Cock Lane Ghost may have been the genuine 
phenomenon vaguely called the Poltergeist, or he may not. The 
circumstances are not generally known ; but the ghost ‘had not 
a fair show.’ A person may go as far as that, who cannot believe 
that Bacon was a lunatic, as he demonstrably is, in his cypher,— 
or a prophet, as when he demonstrably stole from Pope—who 
was not born. The right course with Mrs. Gallup is to ask her 
to explain why or how Bacon stole from Pope’s Homer, and 
another book published long after Bacon’s death; and how he 
could be (as he certainly was) ignorant of facts of his own time 
which can be found even in school history books, and are attested 
in countless documents of Bacon’s period. Mrs. Gallup, I make 
no doubt, will admit that she has, somehow, misread the cypher, 
in these cases, attributing to Bacon the inventions of the unborn 
Pope, and also blunders which his cook could not have committed. 
These circumstances make it certain that, though the cypher may 
be a very nice cypher, Mrs. Gallup must have interpreted it all 
wrong. She will see that, she would have seen it long ago, if she 
had read Pope’s Homer, and had known anything about Eliza- 
bethan history. So she will admit her error, and set about a new 
translation of the cypher. 
” * 
* 

I doubt not that Mrs. Gallup, a most industrious lady, will be 
more logical than her countrywoman, Mrs. X., who, in a Boston 
paper, gives me ‘my kail through the reek.’ Mrs. X. (to avoid 
personalities I use an initial) says that I ‘rear, scream, and froth,’ 
(I envy her power of language,) over The Princess of Lord 
Tennyson. Now, what had I said? I said that the ‘Woman 
Question’ (as it is called) ‘has produced many disputants, in- 
evitably shrill.” That is all, and that mild phrase is described, 
by Mrs. X., as ‘ rearing, screaming, and frothing.’ Surely these 
terms are rather ‘shrill’; surely Mrs. X. precisely proves my 
ease, that disputants about ‘the Woman Question’ are ‘in- 
evitably shrill” Next, this logical lady says that I describe 
women as ‘shrill’ ‘when they ask for education.’ But then, I 
never said anything of the sort, as far as I can discover. I only 
wish that women were better educated: gladly would I teach 
Mrs. X. a little logic, and impart the elements of history to 
Mrs. Gallup, and point out to Mrs. X. that ‘ Neitzsche’ preferred 
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to spell his name otherwise. I would also ask her to quote 
correctly. I had cited Mr. Hartland ‘in every Hottentot’s house, 
the wife is supreme.’ This is as it should be, and I went on, ‘ in 
1847 England had not yet thought of imitating the Hodmadods.’ 
The impetuous Mrs. X. cites this undeniably true remark as 
‘England has not yet thought of imitating the Hottentots.’ 
That, unluckily, is just what I did not say: with every apology 
to my fair assailant, I spoke of England in 1847, not of the 
improved England of 1901. Next, by way of demonstrating that 
she is not ‘ shrill,’ Mrs. X. calls the late Mr. FitzGerald ‘a coward 
and a cad when it came to women.’ He is dead, and the terms 
sound rather of the shrillest, to my ear. But then, this lady 
stands up for ‘the politeness of civilisation.’ The politeness of 
the Hottentots, where woman, in her hut, is supreme, appears 
better than that of many civilised countries. My ‘fair enemy’ 
declares (I fear rather shrilly) that I should not ‘belittle myself 
by a position antagonistic to educated women.’ But I never did 
take up ‘a position antagonistic to educated women:’ ceteris 
paribus (which means if they are equally pretty) I much prefer 
educated women. I only said ‘history does not encourage the 
hope that a manlike education’ (such as that of the Universities) 
‘will raise many women to the level of the highest of their sex in 
the past, or even that the enormous majority of women will take 
advantage of the opportunity of a manlike education.’ In these 
meek terms I ‘ reared, screamed, and frothed,’ and ‘ vociferated.’ 
It is certain that education cannot make a Sappho, a Jeanne 
d’Are, or a Jane Austen. It is almost equally certain that ‘the 
enormous majority of women’ will not go to Girton or Lady 
Margaret’s, Somerville or Newnham. It is not easy to see why 
these bland and respectful, not to say glaringly obvious remarks, 
tempt an American lady to, shall I say, raise her voice a little ? 


* * 
” 


Far be it from me to aver that logic like Mrs. X.’s, or history 
like that which Mrs. Gallup attributes to Bacon, is peculiar to the 
fair. Dr. Owen had already discovered, in Bacon, by aid of quite 
a different cypher, much the same blunders as Mrs. Gallup has 
been privileged to find. Had Dr. Owen known history he must 
have seen that there was a mistake somewhere. Again, the 
ignoratio elenchi (the attribution to an opponent of remarks 
which he never made, and an attack on the position which he never 
held) is not a merely feminine manceuvre. We all do it from 
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lack of attention to what our adversary has really said. Hansard 
has published a voluminous history of this fallacy, with examples. 
Men, as well as women, accuse an opponent of having lost his 
temper, of frothing, and rearing, and vociferating, when the poor 
opponent has been meek as a new-born kitten. It is not a bad 
method ; it often irritates the opponent, which is just what an 
adversary desires. But the method is not quite sportsmanlike, and 
can always be parried by preserving a mild and decorous attitude. 
+ 7 
* 

The mention of Essex’s ring reminds me that a bookmaker 
might do worse than write an article on the Rings of History. 
Rings are such intimate things that they were used as tokens of 
loyalty, and as proofs that the bearer who carried a ring with a 
message was duly authenticated. Where is the ring, with a 
diamond cut like a rock, which Elizabeth sent to Mary as a proof 
of friendship at need! Mary is said to have exhibited it to her 
judges at Fotheringay; on the other hand, her son exhibited it, 
at about the same time, to the French envoy at Holyrood. Lately 
a Scottish nobleman recovered, or, at least, came across the ring 
which his ancestor sent to a Highland chief as a token with a 
message, during the rising of 1715. Secret history is, so to 
speak, sown with rings, poison-rings, wedding rings, token rings— 
the ring of Polycrates, the ring of Hannibal, the ring that Mary 
gave Darnley on the night of his murder. There lies before me 
an ugly Greek silver ring, engraved with the face of a woman, the 
full face, and the word ANPON, ‘a gift.’ What fair lady gave it 
to what lover, two thousand years ago? If it fitted him, he had 
rather a big hand. The way in which lost rings turn up is amaz- 
ing. I have a gold Egyptian ring of about 1500 B.c. Once I lost 
it in digging in a Roman villa, where a labourer found it. Once, 
when I had hung it on my watch chain, a stranger in Cromwell 
Road pointed out to me that the chain had broken loose. I 
turned eastwards, and the ring, standing on its sigil, confronted 
me about a hundred yards down the road. Every one knows how, 
and in what odd ways and places, lost rings turn up again ; one, 
after being missed for years, was found in the fluting of an old 
bed-post. St. Anthony of Padua has a peculiar care of lost rings. 

* * 


A neat coincidence has just been reported to me. A friend of 
mine was much interested in an historical picture at the Glasgow 
Exhibition, the property of the King. It was painted as a 
memorial of an extraordinary and mysterious event, and, in many 
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places, inscriptions had been painted by the old artist. These 
had become obscure, but my friend was aware of an old engraving 
in which they could still be read. He could not get a copy, and 
at last an acquaintance of his went to consult a person likely to be 
learned on the subject. To this authority a parcel was brought 
during the interview. He knew not the probable contents of the 
parcel ; he opened it, and there was a copy of the engraving. 
Another coincidence occurred lately. The cricket reporter of a 
newspaper left the office about 9.30 on a Sunday night. Next 
morning, between 7 and 8 P.M., he dreamed that George Lohmann 
was dead, and mentioned it to his wife as curious, Lohmann 
having been long absent from England and the cricket field, and 
from the minds of men. The dreamer, by some accident, did not 
see the morning paper, but, on going to his office, about 10.30, 
was greeted with the news of poor Lohmann’s death, which had 
arrived after the previous midnight. Of course there were long 
odds against this coincidence, but shorter, perhaps, than against 
the arrival of the engraving so opportunely, for it is not usually 
found except in a bound volume of Vertue’s prints. 


* * 
* 


Several correspondents write to suggest that in the Lincoln- 


shire rhyme, 
One for God, 
And one for Wod, 
And one for Lok, 


‘Wod’ and ‘ Lok’ are not Woden and Loki; the Norse gods, but 
mere local pronunciations of ‘ wood’ and ‘luck.’ I have no theory, 
not knowing how the words ‘ wood’ and ‘ luck’ are pronounced in 
the Lincolnshire dialect, of my own knowledge. But Mr. 
Heanley, a Lincolnshire man, who collected the rhyme, says that 
‘wood’ is not ‘wod’ nor ‘luck’ ‘lok’ in Lincolnshire speech. 
The explainers are not Lincolnshire men. In a similar way a 
famous philologist is said to have explained ‘corked,’ when wine 
is ‘corked,’ as really ‘caulked.’ But this is not so: the wine gets 
‘corked,’ in bottle, when the cork has been part of a piece of 
bark cut so that the implement used ran into the wood of the 
tree and let free the sap, producing that odious taste to which 
Sir Walter Scott was insensitive—an awkward thing for his guests. 


. * 
* 


I think that Messrs. Blackwood, not Messrs. Longmans (as 
the Academy, December 28, avers) published Mr. Charles 
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Stewart’s pleasant volume of reminiscences, Haud Immemor. 
Mr. Stewart hath not arrived at an age quite patriarchal, for he 
is, to a day, coeval with His Majesty. But Mr. Stewart’s grand- 
father was at Culloden, not as a combatant, but as a child taken 
out in a carriage to see the fun. Plenty of fashionably dressed 
ladies were there, looking on, as we see in the contemporary 
engraving. Strange sport for ladies! Mr. Stewart has many 
anecdotes of Edinbugh life in my school days. There were 
actually houses, good houses, where only one glass was allowed 
(and many kinds of wine circulated), while the decanter, sent 
round after dinner, had no stable bottom, but a spike. By this 
judicious arrangement the bottle had to keep moving from hand 
to hand. But Mr. Stewart never met the glasses of similar 
construction. Between memories of Edinburgh, London, and the 
‘green hills of Appin,’ Mr. Stewart has produced excellent reading 
for the right readers. Though averse to genealogy (I regret to 
say) he mentions that five brothers of his house all came safe 
home to Appin, after Flodden. Now, out of five of a Lowland 
family engaged, I do not think that any returned, as a rule, not 
all the five of them, certainly. When ‘Stanley broke Lennox 
and Argyle’ (who themselves fell on the field), the swift-footed 
Highlanders did not wait any longer. They had no particular 
interest in the quarrel, waged for the sake of France, whereas the 
Celts were often allies of the English. Indeed, one old Lowland 
writer falsely avers that the English never beat us, except when 
Highlanders were in the Scottish ranks. Bannockburn and 
Byland are illustrious exceptions. The photogravures in Mr. 
Stewart’s work are especially good, above all the view of Castle 
Stalker, which is almost like a thing from Turner’s Lzber 
Studiorwm. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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